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St. Louis and Her Representative Men. 


By J. A. Fow ier. 


DAVID R. FRANCIS, PRESIDENT of president of the Louisiana Purchase 
OF THE LOUISIANA PUR- Exhibition. He has sterling qualities, 
CHASE EXHIBITION. which make him an executive man, and 

being an executive man, he is able to 

Having inherited from his distin- push forward any enterprise of wide- 
guished ancestry his superiornobilityof reaching influence. His experience in 





DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS, PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION COMPANY. 


character, David R. Francis is particu- the commercial affairs of his city and 
larly well adapted for the chosen office State enable him to realize the needs of 
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such a position, his keen intellectuality 
of mind, his foresight in looking ahead 
and preparing for emergencies, his prac- 
tical judgment in considering the ways 
and means of such a gigantic under- 
taking as the present exhibition, all tell 
to his advantage. He has a unique 
character, and few men are better able 
to wield more influence, or have so 
much power in drawing together the 
various interests, commercial and in- 
tellectual, as David R. Francis. 

He is a man of rare qualities in that 
he can adapt himself to many circum- 
stances, and as a man among men, be- 
ing called upon to meet all the nation- 
alities of the world he will be able to 
create a feeling of comradeship that will 
draw together the interests of the world, 
and leave a friendly feeling in the mind 
and conscience of those who visit the 
exhibition from other lands. 

He is a social magnet, as well as an 
intellectual one, and consequently he 
will lay out no small effort to make the 
work of the exhibition a success. 

We trust that all his anticipations 
will be realized to the fullest extent. 


BIoGRAPHY. 


David Rowland Francis, President of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, and ex-officio Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the cor- 
poration engaged in the construction 
of the World’s Fair which is being held 
at St. Louis, was born at Richmond, 
Madison County, Kentucky, October 
1, 1850. His father, John B. Fran- 
cis was a descendant of a prominent 
Virginia family and a polished gentle- 
man of the old Southern type. 

The founders of the family in Ken- 
tucky were pioneer settlers, and the 
grandfather of David R. was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. His mother, Eliza 
Caldwell Rowland, was a descendant of 
David Irvine of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
whose ten daughters were among the 
most distinguished of the pioneer wom- 
en of Kentucky, and left their im- 
press upon the history and social char- 
acteristics of the State. The Irvines 
were of honorable Scotch lineage and 
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its representatives were among the 
earliest colonists of Virginia. 

David R. Francis inherited the phys- 
ical and mental qualities of his sturdy 
ancestry. His primary education was 
received at Richmond Academy in his 
native town. Removing to St. Louis 
in 1866, he entered Washington Uni- 
versity and was graduated in the class 
of 1870. He immediately entered com- 
mercial life, and for the next five years 
was employed as shipping clerk and in 
other capacities by a wholesale grocery 
house. In 1877, he engaged in the 
grain business on his own account, and 
seven years later founded the well- 
known D. R. Francis & Brother Com- 
mission Company, and entered into the 
exportation of grain, which has largely 
engaged his attention since that time. 

Though one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange, Mr. 
Francis obtained prompt and decided 
recognition for business sagacity, suc- 
cess in operations and prudent fore- 
sight, and was made Vice-President of 
that body in 1883, and in 1884 was 
elected President. He is identified 
with many of the most important busi- 
ness institutions of the city, and is at 
the present time a Director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, and 
Vice-President of the Merchants-La- 
clede National Bank. He is a large 
stockholder in the St. Louis and Colo- 
rado Railway Company, and greatly in- 
terested in the present construction of 
that line into the West and Southwest. 
He is also closely identified with the 
organized charities of the city. 

In 1885, Mr. Francis was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor of the city 
of St. Louis, and in spite of an adverse 
majority of 14,000 votes at the last 
preceding election, he was elected by 
1,200 majority. His administration 
was a purely business one, and judg- 
ing from results, was eminently. suc- 
cessful. He brought about the reduc- 
tion of interest on the municipal 


indebtedness from six and seven to 3.65 
and 4 per cent.; enforced the payment 
of a judgment of $1,000,000 against 
the Pacific Railway Company; insti- 
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tuted reforms in the departments of 
the city government; forced the reduc- 
tion in the price of gas from $2.50 to 
$1.25 per thousand feet, and was in- 
strumental in extending the city’s 
water supplyy His vigorous and suc- 
cessful advocacy of street reconstruc- 
tion has placed the city of St. Louis in 
the ranks of the best paved cities of the 
United States. He was the progenitor 
of the “New St. Louis” of to-day. 

In 1888, he was nominated by the 
Democratic Party and elected Governor 
of the State of Missouri. His admin- 
istration was so completely successful 
that it is yet pointed to as a model. It 
was clean, broad, economical without 
parsimony, patriotic and progressive. 
He gave much thought to, and in a 
most efficient manner promoted, the 
cause of public education, particularly 
aiding the State University and elevat- 
ing its standard and exalting its repu- 
tation to its present renown. 

Retiring from office at the close of 
his gubernatorial term, Governor Fran- 
cis resumed his business affairs with 
his former enterprise and success. In 
1896 he was called by President Cleve- 
land to his Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Interior, and immediately brought into 
this larger public service the energy 
and thoughtfulness he displayed in les- 
ser public stations and in his private 
business. 

In the course of an exceedingly busy 
life he has found time to solve the prob- 
lems of government and also educate 
himself in art, literature, and science, 
and few men of his age are possessed 
of as many and varied accomplish- 
ments. He is an attractive public 
speaker, is entirely democratic in his 
tastes and has a natural and charming 
personality. 

When the World’s Fair enterprise 
came to be considered, by common con- 
sent and absolute unanimity Governor 
Francis was called on to head the gi- 
gantic enterprise. He accepted the 
commission and entered upon the work 
with a zeal and determination that 
were infectious, and gave inspiration 
to his lieutenants. He devotes, entire- 
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ly without compensation, nearly all his 
time to the World’s Fair work, and has 
organized it so thoroughly and system- 
atically that its success is already as- 
sured. 

Governor Francis was married in 
1876 to Miss Jennie Perry, of St. Louis, 
and they have six children, all boys. 

The Governor’s home in St. Louis is 
one of the most beautiful and well ap- 
pointed in the city, and is the seat of 
a charming and refined hospitality. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 
SECRETARY. 


Walter B. Stevens, secretary of the 
Louisiana purchase exposition is a man 
of keen ability and resourcefulness of 





WALTER B. STEVENS, A WELL-KNOWN NEWS- 
PAPER MAN, AND NATIVE OF CONNECTICUT. 


mind. He is a man capable of working 
out details and this is necessary in one 
who has to carry in his mind the affairs 
of so large an undertaking as the 
World’s Fair of St. Louis. 

Walter B. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, is a 
native of Connecticut. He was born 
at Meriden in July, 1843, and when he 
was five years of age his parents moved 
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to the West. He was educated in the 
schools of Peoria, Ill., and at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Ten days after his graduation in 1870, 
at the age of twenty-two, he became a 
reporter on the St. Louis Times. For 
the next ten years he was employed on 
the Times, Dispatch and Times-Jour- 
nal, in responsible newspaper positions. 
After serving as city editor of the 
Globe-Democrat and staff correspond- 
ent of the paper, he was made its Wash- 
ington correspondent, in 1885, by the 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXHI- 
BITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If no better result accrues from the 
holding of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
hibition, one important result will sig- 
nalize the event, namely, it will in- 
form the world more definitely than 
it has succeeded in doing in the past of 
the importance of its commercial cen- 
ter, and its training school for many 
of our important men scattered up and 
down the country. It will bring before 














VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING, 


late J. B. McCullagh. In that impor- 
tant position for sixteen years, he was 
brought into close relations with public 
men. 

Between sessions of Congress Mr. 
Stevens wrote many series of signed 
articles on subjects he was commis- 
sioned to investigate, and a large 
amount of special correspondence. The 
signature “W. B. S.” is to every Ameri- 
can newspaper man a guarantee that 
the matter is at once readable and reli- 
able. 

Among his classmates at Michigan 
University were William R. Day, late 
Secretary of State, and now United 
States Circuit Judge; Professor Ber- 
nard Morse, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and now a member of the Phi- 
lippine Commission. 


the notice of the world, and in many 
parts for the first time, that the city 
of St. Louis has the largest market in 
the world for hats, hardware, lumber, 
millinery, crackers, reclining chairs, 
gloves, caps, American-made chemicals, 
saddlery and harness, trunks, bags, 
proprietary medicine, and tobacco. 
That it is the third largest grocery, 
clothing, and dry-goods market in the 
country, the second largest shoe and 
boot distributing point, fourth in rank 
of American manufacturing centers, 
one of the largest American receiving 
and shipping markets for fruit, one of 
the largest centers for the manufacture 
of street cars, and one of the largest 
horse and mule markets in the world, 
one of the largest coffee distributing 
centers, the second city in the world 
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for the production of wheat flour, 
third in rank of American furniture 
manufacturing centers. 


VARIED INDUSTRIES 
BUILDING. 


The Varied Industries Building is a 
magnificent structure on the outer per- 
imeter of the main picture of the Fair. 
The building presents a facade of 1,200 
feet on the north and south and 525 
feet on the east and west, giving 656,- 
250 feet of exhibition space all on the 
ground floor. In the center of the 
north facade is a low dome flanked by 
towers about 200 feet high. These tow- 
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is broken up into bays accentuated by 
piers, the latter 100 feet from center 
to center. The ornamentation is con- 
centrated in the main entrances, of 
which there are five; one in the center 
of each of the shorter fronts ; one in the 
center of the front on Skinker Road and 
two in the western front. The open- 
ings in these entrances are 52 feet wide 
and 74 feet high. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY BUILDING. 


The Education and Social Economy 
Building of the Louisiana Purchase 








AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


ering features afford ample space for 
electrical display and _ illumination. 
Numerous entrances are on the facades, 
exclusive of the main entrance in the 
center. 


AGRICULTURE BUILDING. 


The Agriculture Building stands on 
a hill just west of Skinker Road and 
about half a mile south of the Ad- 
ministration Building. Its dimensions 
are 500 by 1,600 feet. The long facade 


Exposition is of the Corinthian order 
of architecture. It is situated to the 
left of the main lagoon, and this and 
the Electricity Building are the only 
two buildings facing the Grand Basin 
with the cascades and approaches to the 
terrace crowning the hill on which the 
Art Building stands. While not the 
largest in area, its position makes it 
one of the most conspicuous buildings 
in what has been called the main pic- 
ture of the Exposition. Eames & 
Young, of St. Louis, are the architects 
of the structure. 
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RAILWAY MANAGERS. 


Some of the men who have gone out 
from St. Louis to take positions of 
great power and responsibility in the 
railroad world are W. H. Newman, 
Oscar G. Murray, Charles M. Hays, 
Howard Elliott, B. D. Caldwell, John 
N. Faithorn, L. F. Day, Harrison I. 
Miller, E. P. Bryan, and W. H. Gar- 
ret. It is not a little interesting at this 
time to note that the number of rail- 
road men who have gone from St. 
Louis to fill high positions in railroad 
centers in other parts of the country 
is quite large. The mental caliber of 
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honors they have received, and they 
have proved to be stronger men because 
they have not arisen by favoritism, but 
the “survival of the fittest.” Practi- 
cally speaking they began at the lowest 
rung of the ladder, and by dint of their 
own ability have climbed steadily up- 
ward until they have received in St. 
Louis full recognition of their powers 
and have been selected by some of the 
great railroad corporations for the 
highest rank and responsibility. 

In 1898, Mr. W. H. Newman gained 
the position of presidency of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, 
a position he assumed and filled with 











THE EDUCATIONAL BUILDING. 


these men, as seen in their portraits, 
show that they possess remarkable grit 
and executive ability. Some may think 
that they have developed their ability 
better in this local atmosphere, or have 
found the opportunity to attract notice 
to themselves that was not possible in 
other cities. However, the fact re- 
mains that more men have been called 
to high official positions from St. 
Louis within the last few years than 
has been true of almost any other city 
in the country. This class of men has 
also the recommendation of being self- 
made. They are men who have had to 
work hard to achieve the position that 
has been finally granted them. More 
credit is therefore due to them for the 


such executive ability that on the 
resignation of Senator Depew from 
the similar office on the New York 
Central he was elected by an almost 
unanimous vote of the board of direc- 
tors, which is one of the most impor- 
tant and influential railroad positions 
in the United States. 

Mr. Oscar G. Murray, now president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
first attracted general notice in St. 
Louis for his exceptional ability. He 
began his career as a ticket agent, and 
although promotion in a railroad busi- 
ness is proverbially slow, yet Mr. Mur- 
ray’s ability “was the yeast in the 
dough” that sent him to the top within 
less than the average period it takes a 
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clerk under normal circumstances to 
become assistant chief of a clerical de- 
partment. 

Mr. Charles M. Hays, general man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
worked in St. Louis for a period of 
twenty-six years, and in this city rose 
from a very minor clerkship to the 
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clerk he made himself indispensable to 
the superintendent; and, though the 
chance of promotion may have ap- 
peared remote indeed, he prosecuted 
his work as though the promise of a 
higher position had already been made. 
He not only followed orders implicitly, 
but he knew how to act without orders. 





(1) ROLLO WELLS, MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS. 
(4) c. N. HAYS. (5) H. ELLIOTT. 


position of vice-president of one of the 
great railroad corporations that has its 
headquarters in that city. As his head 
indicates, he was known as a courteous 
and attentive boy in the office, and was 
so well liked that in 1874, when he 
applied to his chief clerk for a better 
position that official secured him a 
place with the auditing force. As a 


(3) B. D. CALDWELL. 
(7) E. P. BRYAN. 


(2) H. I. 
(6) 0. G. MURRAY. 


MILLER. 


He could think for himself, and the 
general superintendent soon came to 
know that he had a man in his clerical 
force who could be trusted to do things 
without a taskmaster standing over 
him. His Causality is one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of his forehead, 
making him an excellent organizer. 
Continued on page 182. 
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Phrenology for Ministers. 


By M. Torr, Bowerston, O. 


What a pity that all the people of all 
the so-called civilized world are not 
good! Not that all should do the one 
and same thing in the same way—that 
would be irksome and unenterprising 
monotony and contrary to nature; but 
that each should understand the others 
as working in their own peculiar 
spheres and ways with pure motives, 
honesty and good will. What a won- 
derful change this means in the affairs 
of men? And thirdly, why are they 
not good? 

The answer must be found in the 
statement that the amount of ignorance 
prevailing among the people is not be- 
ing eliminated very rapidly by the prog- 
ress of science, the spreading of the 
Gospel and other boasted civilizing in- 
fluences. Connected with this is a 
carelessness or a cowardice relative to 
the performance of plain duty—for 
there is such a thing as knowing what 
is right and not doing it. Yielding to 
passional impulses, thoughtless haste, 
or the lack of system in the manage- 
ment of public and private matters ; in 
short, the rapacious activity of some 
of the mental faculties to the exclusion 
of the counsel of the nobler and more 
deliberate ones accounts for the ap- 
parent disregard of goodness and 
right. 

Now, the mission—business, if you 
please—of the minister is preeminent- 
ly to teach, edify, moralize and to act 
as a spiritual adviser, both personal 
and congregational. But much preach- 
ing has come to be superficial repetition 
—old straw thrashed over; and the 
tendency is to let the worldly and the 
godly mix too closely together. Not 
long since, in conversation with a very 
able minister, we remarked that we 
thought most preachers make a mistake 
in not treating more of the fundamen- 
tals. He replied, “That is so.” The 
writer believes ministers need to delve 
more deeply into the primary princi- 


ples of Christianity and morality and 
make up their sermons with a whole- 
some and interesting compound of 
Scripture and science—God’s laws in 
his word and works. The visitation of 
the penalties of the moral and civil 
laws are sometimes tardy, but when 
warnings and admonitions against 
wrong-doing are enforced by calling at- 
tention to the unfailing effects that fol- 
low violations of natural law, with 
which the others coincide, the work will 
be more fruitful and lasting, especially 
if the natural laws were better taught. 
All the preaching of the past, with all 
the help it could get from educators, 
moral lecturers and others, has merely 
served to keep mankind patched up re- 
ligiously ; and, if possible, why not im- 
prove the modus operandi, which must 
of necessity improve the results ? 

If the ministers of our country 
would study and apply Phrenology, it 
would more than double their influence 
for righteousness. Quite a number 
have studied this science with great ad- 
vantage not only to themselves, but to 
all whom they served. Henry Ward 
Beecher was a special advocate of it, 
and he attributed most of his success 
in life to his knowledge of it, as it en- 
abled him to know all he met, and 
knowing them he knew how to deal 
with them. He said: “Ali my life long 
I have been in the habit of using 
Phrenology as that which solves the 
practical phenomena of life.” In San 
Francisco, Cal., the Rev. W. W. Case 
has recently made this science popular 
among the churches. He gave lectures 
upon it, examined heads, and applied 
the principles of the science together 
with the truths of the Bible to every- 
day life. 

Ministers need a knowledge of the 
science of the mind to helpthem under- 
stand many of theexpressions and terms 
used in the Scriptures, and to properly 
interpret them in a reasonable and sat- 
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isfactory light for the people. Not long 
ago we heard a sermon from the text— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mipd.”—Luke x, 27. It 
was well treated, as from the stand- 
point of the usual explanation and ap- 
plication. But how much more accept- 
able to the ordinary listener if the min- 
ister had explained in a simple manner 
how that the different terms belong to 
the mental and physical being, and he 
could then enlarge upon the applica- 
tion that people are not only required 
to keep their intentions, affections and 
bodily powers right, but that it is a 
large part of the business of life to find 
out by study and exercise of the intel- 
lect what virtues are included in the 
attainment of perfect character and 
conduct. Well might the Rev. P. W. 
Drew say, “To a phrenologist the Bible 
seems to open up its broadest and high- 
est beauties.” 

Again, the minister needs to have a 
respect to each individual, physically 
and mentally—as to their conditions of 
health, nervous states, degrees of un- 
derstanding, etce., and thus not do 
harm. ‘To illustrate, in a physical 
sense, we have known preachers any 
one of whom by their working on the 
emotions of their audiences, have done 
more injury in one year to the nervous 
constitutions of many, particularly 
women and children, than all the physi- 
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cians in a whole county could cure in 
ten years. Preachers should give 
wholesome sermons from their pulpits 
and not terture emotional and excit- 
able persons with talk intended to move 
hardened sinners, and then treat each 
privately as his case requires. Phreno- 
logy will show them how to do this 
and win them. 

Phrenology teaches man’s religious 
nature and points out and analyzes his 
moral faculties and his relation to a 
Supreme Being and a future state. Its 
explanation concerning the nature of 
the soul is most edifying and felici- 
tous. It certainly struck the first blow 
at materialism from a scientific stand- 
point in demonstrating a life beyond 
the grave. But it shows us how best to 
grow ripe in usefulness and enjoyment 
here, so as to have the highest possible 
starting-point when entering upon the 
future career. And it thus becomes a 
happy guide in all religious matters. 

We would, therefore, specially and 
kindly appeal to all the ministers of 
every denomination who may read this 
to stop and investigate what this “hand- 
maid of Christianity” can do for them 
in the way of saving men. Its happi- 
fying benefits are plainly and urgently 
needed. And don’t, we pray you, al- 
low false notions, prejudice or apathy 
to deter you from seizing upon this 
help, for the future moral and relig- 
ous welfare of the race is largely in 
your hands. 


—_—_ 


Practical Psychology.* 


INTELLECTUAL AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 


By intellectual imagination every 
kind of knowledge beyond the points 
of personal experience involve some de- 
gree of imaginative activity. This, ac- 
cording to Psychologists, is seen alike 
in the acquisition of new knowledge, 


*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology,” now in the press. 


and the discovery of new facts by con- 
ception. 

By the process of acquisition is 
meant the recalling, selecting, and re- 
grouping the process of personal ex- 
perience, and what is ordinarily called 
learning, whether by oral communica- 
tion or by books, and is not simply an 
exercise of memory, for it involves an 
exercise of the imagination as well. 

Psychologists also tell us that in 
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order that the meaning of words may 
be realized the distinct mental objects 
or mental images must be formed. 
Thus a child can be made to under- 
stand what a desert means by the word 
plain and sand, and by calling on his 
memory he gradually builds up new 
images. A child has to assimilate in 
order to discriminate, and he has to 
remember past observations in order to 
see how they differ from the new ones. 
The child is liable, when he is listen- 
ing to a description of anything, to call 
out from his own personal experience 
what the teacher is saying, and very 
often he misapplies a description be- 
cause he does not thoroughly under- 
stand or know how to select his previous 
knowledge, and apply it to his present 
needs. The power of understanding is 
necessary, and a child who has seen 
large blocks of ice brought into the 
house and deposited in the refrigerator 
will have some idea of an iceberg when 
he hears the latter described, but he 
does not know how many blocks of ice 
like the ones he has seen are necessary 
to make up the magnitude of an ice- 
berg, and clear thinking and clear 
imagination and clear understanding 
have to help his mind. It is very diffi- 
cult, especially in the study of Psy- 
chology to reduce the abstract explana- 
tion to the concrete, because the very 
language of Psychology is generally an 
abstract; thus in giving a child a 
description of a thing that involves 
some imaginative effort, a teacher has 
to gradually reduce life from its gen- 
eralities to a living concrete form ; thus 
the simplest form of words are neces- 
sary in giving the outline, and gradually 
he brings the child to a more detailed 
understanding of what he wants to rep- 
resent. 

An iceberg or a desert have to be 
explained in all their relative form of 
size, proportion, color, and quantity 
before the concrete process is complete. 

Imagination, according to Psycholo- 
gists discovers new facts, and a step is 
taken from careful observation to the 
more patient reasoning from ascer- 
tained truths. A process of imagina- 
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tion passes from the known to the un- 
known images. The mind cannot at 
first imagine what is hidden until 
some conception has been set up in the 
mind, and as has been truly said, “the 
power of divining what is hidden,” but 
the activity of the imagination is vari- 
ously known as insight into things, and 
inventiveness. 

A boy will make a kite, boat or a 
cart by imagining he sees the form of 
each before him, but his imagination is 
largely the result of what he has pre- 
viously seen. ‘Then his parents may 
wonder where he has received his 
knowledge of constructive workman- 
ship. It may be that the child has only 
seen pictures of yachts, as we know of 
one child who was very fond of drawing 
them after seeing pictures of yachts in 
the papers. He next constructed one 
out of wood, and made a very credit- 
able one, adding all the details himself, 
even to the holding down of the sails, 
and making the sails by stitching them 
on the machine. He contrived to make 
all the sails according to the pictures 
he had seen of the ships, and this with- 
out any help from an older person. By 
practical contrivance the lad was able 
to use not only his imagination, but 
also his practical knowledge of how 
tools should be used in the construct- 
ing of his boat. By seeing his father 
use tools he learned to handle them 
properly, and manual training has 
taught him to invent and contrive 
many useful, mechanical, and artistic 
things. One of the best means of edu- 
cating a child’s mental powers is to 
let him have tools or a workshop where 
he can give vent to his practical in- 
genuity, and the sloid or manual train- 
ing school is an excellent method of 
utilizing the faculty of Constructive- 
ness or calling out constructive imagi- 
nation. Phrenology, we hold has a 
better chance than Psychology to deter- 
mine the probable success of a boy’s 
work in the workshop, for while Psy- 
chology reasons out the process of 
“Practical Construction.” Phrenology 
aims at helping those children whom 
it finds deficient in constructive power. 
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The Cranial Measurements of the Heads of Three 
Murderers and Robbers. 


By J. M. Firzceratp, of Chicago. 


Not within ten years has there been 
so much public interest manifested in 
the prosecution, conviction and execu- 
tion of criminals in Chicago as has been 
evident in the case of the car-barn mur- 
derers and robbers — Neidermeyer, 
Marx and Van Dien—(Emil Roeski 
getting off with life sentence through 
his clever simulation of insanity and 
idiocy) who were hanged on Friday, 
April 22. I attended the execution and 
reported their conduct on the scaffold 
for the Chicago Inter Ocean. Imme- 
diately after the execution the writer 
and Dr. G. Frank Lydston, the noted 
medical authority and student of crim- 
inology, assisted by Dr. Joseph Spring- 
er, the coroner’s physician, made an ex- 
amination of the heads and faces of the 
bandits. The measurements of each I 
submit as follows: 

Peter Neidermeyer. 
Height 5 ft. 5 in. Weight 145 lbs. Cireum- 
ference of head 21 inches. 


From root of nose to occipital protu- 


IR cocci aieidadia seine eae acanie 13 in. 
From meatus over anterior (faculty 

of human mature) ...........20<505 11 in, 
From meatus over vertex (faculty 

Ne ere keene tee 14 in. 
From meatus over posterior (faculty 

CF BRUNO BOVE)... 6c csi ccc wasses 10 in. 

Caliper Measurements. 

Width of head at destructiveness..... 52 in. 
Width of head at secretiveness....... 6 in. 
Width of head at acquisitiveness.....6 in. 
Width of head at cautiousness.......53 in. 
Width of head at combativeness......53 in. 
ere. 
cn, EE re te 5 in. 
ESTEE CPO A errr 4} in. 
ee 4z in 
Firmness and self-esteem—each......53 in. 


Gustav Marx. Age 22 years. Height 5 ft. 
11 in. Weight 180 Ibs. 


Circumference of head............. 223 in. 
From root of nose to occipital protu- 


NIUE fc avn -osrievstintireeipnrenioeta a eaten } in. 
From meatus over (human nature) 
Tulle SNA, AS Sete whan) On 4 in 


Age about 24 years. . 


From meatus over (firmness) vertex.15 in. 
From meatus over (parental love) 
EINE, sano oes Seenensy on n-sre)s 10 in. 


Caliper Measurements. 
Width of head at destructiveness (base 
of brain developed low down in 


SEER ECE FEC OT EC EET Cee 54 in. 
Width of head at secretiveness....... 52 in. 
Width of head at acquisitiveness..... 5} in. 
Width of head cautiousness.......... 53 in. 
Width of head at combativeness...... 54 in. 
PN a sviddengyenscnesueekeers 54 in. 
INE 6 doe dckaw cb oubasennaweeee 4% in. 
Serr eae eee ee 4} in. 
COmmeleMtZGUNOOS. 2... cccccscsccce. 8 i. 
Firmness and self-esteem—each...... 6 in. 
Harvey Van Dien. Age 23 years. Height 


5 ft. 7 in. Weight 180 Ibs. 
Circumference of head............. 224 in. 
From root of nose to occipital protu- 

1 


I. iii ik ocuc eso ue hw ke wee eos in. 
From meatus over (human nature) 
IS, hehin ec haere nts eames 134 in. 


From meatus over (firmness) vertex.134 in. 
From meatus over (parental love) 


ME sinc wise bes 40a meds Riwaa wx in. 
Caliper Measurements. 

Width of head at destructiveness....6 in. 
Width of head at secretiveness....... 6 in. 
Width of head at acquisitiveness..... 6 in. 
Width of head at cautiousness....... 54 in. 
Width of head at combativeness....5} in. 
NR eer ere 
Ere rere ST 
Oe ete PEE NED 54 in. 
Conscientiousness ..................54 in, 
Firmness and self-esteem—each......54 in. 


Neidermeyer and Marx were strong- 
ly motive in temperament—Van Dien, 
vital and mental, but of very coarse or- 
ganic quality—the latter had much the 
strongest head in the reflective and 
moral brain—especially benevolence, 
veneration and love of family—and all 
of these elements were strongly mani- 
fested during his incarceration in jail. 
In the act of robbing the till at the car- 
barn, he spared the life of one of the 
cashiers, by telling him to “roll over 
on vour face or I will have to shoot 
you.” (Neidermeyer and Marx shot 
everybody in sight.) For that kind- 
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ness Van Dien came very near getting 
off with life sentence. He became con- 
verted to the Catholic faith while in 
jail, and not only forgave Marx for 
having betrayed him to the police, but 
converted him to the same religious 
faith so that they died praying for 
forgiveness. Neidermeyer sneered at 
religion and made a jest of God and 
eternity and died as he had lived re- 
sisting to the uttermost everything hu- 
man and divine. It was his boast that 
he had killed twenty-four men. Marx 
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boasted of having killed several men, 
the authorities having proved three 
murders to his record. Van Dien had 
been in several shooting affrays, but 
never claimed to have killed anybody. 
A comparative study of their Phreno- 
logical developments will readily show 
one that Neidermeyer and Marx were 
instinctive criminals, while Van Dien 
became one through his companions in 
crime and death, since he was easily led 
as a result of his weak firmness and 
self-esteem. 





Men and Women of Note. 
By J. A. Fow er. 


RAILWAY MANAGERS. 
(Continued from page 177.) 


Mr. Howard Elliott, president of the 
Northern Pacific, worked and lived for 
a long time in St. Louis. He is prob- 
ably one of the youngest railroad pres- 
dents in the United States. The en- 
tire railroad career of Mr. Elliott is 
spanned by less than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Elliott’s forehead indi- 
cates that he possesses unusual shrewd- 
ness in the capacity for centralizing 
work and for gathering facts. Notice 
the arch above the eyes, which gives 
him love of accuracy and expertness 
in superintending details. 

Mr. B. D. Caldwell, who holds the 
position of vice-president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. His career in St. Louis extend- 
ed over a period of many years, and 
marked his rise from a mere clerkship 
to an official position of considerable 
responsibility. He became connected 
with the railroad business at the age 
of seventeen at Terre Haute, Ind., 
where he first worked as a clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Vandalia line. 
He was next transferred to the passen- 
ger department. in St. Louis, and in 
1881 was appointed chief clerk to the 
general passenger and ticket agent. In 
1886 he became chief clerk to the gen- 


eral passenger office of the Missouri 
Pacific, and two years later was made 
a general passenger and ticket agent 
of the same road. He was recognized 
as an unusually competent railroad 
official, and this general recognition of 
his worth won for him in 1892 the ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship of the 
Western Passenger Association in Chi- 
cago. From there he went, in 1899, 
to assume the duties of traffic manager 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, a post he filled with such 
signal success that he was promoted to 
the office of vice-president. He is a 
man who possesses great refinement 
and a distinct personality. He is 
genial, cordial, yet dignified and man- 
ly in bearing. His head indicates bal- 
ance of power, keen discernment of 
character, responsiveness and alertness 
to what is taking place around him, 
ability to grapple with problems of 
finance, and the height of his head in- 
dicates great scrupulousness of mind 
along moral principles, a friendliness 
and sympathy for those who need his 
help and assistance. That he has a 
Bible class for young men, which he 
has worked up during the last three 
years from six to over sixty, is a signal 
proof of his desire to help young men 
to have a right start in life. We be- 


lieve that from his personality he will 
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have an ever widening influence wher- 
ever his work places him. 

Mr. L. F. Day began his railroad 
work in St. Louis as a clerk in the 
general freight office of the Texas & 
St. Louis Railroad, in 1885, and has 
steadily worked his way up to the posi- 
tion of vice-president of the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railroad, and also of 
the Iowa Central. 

Mr. John N. Faithorn has had a 
career in the railroad world that has 
been signally full of honors, his last 
appointment being that of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

Mr. E. P. Bryan spent nearly ten 
of his busiest years in St. Louis, and 
is now general manager of the Rapid 
Transit Subway of New York—the 
actual working head of the company, 
engaged in one of the most colossal 
engineering feats of modern times. 
His particular experience at Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Frankfort, and as gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Ter- 
minal Railroad, enabled him to be 
selected as general manager when the 
need of a man of his caliber was re- 
quired at the head of the subway com- 
pany in New York. His head shows 
him to be a man of marked ability, 
of executive power and remarkable bal- 
ance of mind, ingenuity, and construc- 
tive power. 

Mr. Harrison I. Miller, now general 
manager of the Rock Island Railroad, 
went to St. Louis as superintendent of 
the Vandalia line and spent quite a 
few years there. He, with Mr. W. H. 
Garret, completes the list of five rail- 
road officials who have called St. Louis 
home for a more or less extended pe- 
riod during their railroad career. 


~~ 
? 


THE MAYOR OF ST. LOUIS AND 
OTHER REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. 


Rollo Wells, mayor of St. Louis, is 
a man who strikes you at once as pos- 
sessing an enterprising mind. He is 
full of push, energy, and enterprise. 
He is alive all over and is capable of 
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rising to a position of responsibility and 
trust. He takes a broad outlook into 
affairs, and would make a fine adminis- 
trator of law. He is firm, persevering, 
prudent, far-sighted, and executive in 
bearing, and should be able to control 
others with remarkable scope of mind, 
filling important duties with foresight 
and statesmanlike ability. 

Among the public men of St. Louis 
we have before us the portraits of over 
a hundred and sixty leading physicians 
and surgeons of the city. Were we able 
to give our readers a snapshot of all 
of these medical lights it would be 
found that seventy-five per cent. of the 
physicians possess the mental-vital 
temperament. Among the surgeons 
seventy-five per cent. possess the motive 
temperament. 

Among the members of the bar we 
find that fifty per cent. possess the men- 
tal temperament, while fifty per cent. 
possess the motive-mental tempera- 
ment. 

Among the prominent business men, 
those representing finance and realty 
companies are prominent for their 
mental temperament, while the more 
purely business departments are repre- 
sented by a combination of the motive 
and vital temperaments, and are men 
of shrewd, farsighted intellects, and 
possess large Acquisitiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Executive ability. 

A group of prominent bankers and 
trust company officials possesses a large 
development of the mental tempera- 
ment with a predominance of Calcu- 
lation, Causality, and Order. 

A group of the leading manufac- 
turers of St. Louis manifests a pre- 
dominance of the executive, or motive, 
type, and shows a predominance of 
Constructiveness and the financial 
qualities. 

A group of the leading produce mer- 
chants has a predominance of the vital 
temperament in which the base of the 
brain is well developed. Such men 
have large Alimentiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness and are excellent judges of fruit 
and farm produce. 

A group of prominent master build- 
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ers who have made their success in 
the face of many obstacles, are 
noticeable for possessing strong and 
active constitutions, men who are broad 
in the temples with prominent brows, 
and who are keen observers, thus the 
men who are helping to build the 
greater St. Louis are contractors, lum- 
ber merchants, plasterers, and men 
who belong to marble works, heating 
companies, glass companies, painting 
companies, fire brick companies, pressed 
brick companies, and granite compa- 
nies. 

The leading fire insurance men and 
real estate officials represent a fine type 
of mentality, and combine the mental 
and motive temperaments. They are 
possessed of keen eyes like Moses Fra- 
ley, A. H. Hitchings, and D. J. Matta- 
son, and F. W. Mott. 

Among the St. Louis baseball club 
we notice that the motive temperament 
predominates, that their flesh is solid 
and their bones well set, and their or- 
ganizations active. 

Among the hotel-keepers we find 
almost invariably that the vital tem- 
perament predominates in such men as 
J. C. Knapp of the Washington Hotel, 
Henry Weaver, Henry C. Lewis, and 
A. C. Howard and others, all leading 
representative hotel men. 

Among the public school superin- 
tendents we find that F. Louis Soldan 
is a fine type of the mental tempera- 
ment, while the principal of the Perry 
School of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
has a fine vital temperament. So have 
those who occupy the first place in the 
realm of art or music with Professor 
Epstein as director of the Beethoven 
conservatory of music. 


MISS EVA AUGUSTA VESCE- 
LIUS. 


This is the age of specialists and con- 
sequently we look to specialists for ideal 
work. Miss Eva Augusta Vescelius at 
an early age began the study of music 
and is now devoting her whole time to 
the teaching and practice of musical 
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therapeutics. She holds that there is 
a great field for the musician who can 
apply his knowledge to the needs of 
the sick and distressed. It was because 
we have been for many years particu- 
larly interested in the ministry of mu- 
sic for health and healing, that we re- 
cently sought an interview with the 
subject of our sketch. 

We found that Miss Vescelius pos- 
sesses a Temperament that is rightly 
adapted to this work, she is thoroughly 
womanly in her tastes, and possesses a 
marked individuality of character. 

Her head measures 22 inches in cir- 
cumference, 14$ in height and 15 in 
length, which shows that she has, with 
her quality of organization, consider- 
able power above the average to exert 
an influence over her fellow creatures. 
She unites force of character and exec- 
utive power which she probably inher- 
ited from her father, with her mother’s 
keen sympathies, strong intuitions and 
affectionate nature, and this duality of 
power makes her character all the more 
marked and capable of performing in- 
dividual work. She has great versatil- 
ity of mind and shows the ability to ad- 
just herself to varied lines of work and 
thought. She has a remarkable hold 
on life, is energetic but will never step 
out of her sphere in any degree. 

She is highly ambitious and her de- 
sire to excel in her work has enabled 
her to put forth more than ordinary 
effort in making her calling a success. 
Thoughtful of the future, mindful of 
the present and learning much from 
experience, she has a mind well stored 
with information and with practical 
ideas. 

Her perceptive faculties are particu- 
larly well represented, thus she is very 
quick to detect any mistake or over- 
sight, any variation from the normal, 
any condition of mind that is not what 
it should be, and to her perceptive fac- 
ulties is united her active Human Na- 
ture, which puts her in touch with hu- 
manity in a very direct way. The 
appreciation for the sublime is very 
strongly accentuated in her nature, 
thus she can call out the imagination 
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of others as well as apply it to her own 
work. 

She has a very conscientious and 
spiritual trend of mind and does not 
like to have anything interfere with the 
higher interpretation of life, character 
and work; in fact, her subjective mind 
is very strongly represented. 

That she is an idealist as one capable 
of seeing the ethical side of life, its har- 


{ 
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lends her a fine commanding presence, 
while a touch of the Vital 'Tempera- 
ment rounds out the principal features 
of her face. Her nose indicates her 
executive power. Her eyes are particu- 
larly large and sympathetic, and her 
voice is mellow and tender and appeals 
to her audiences. 

Some of the chief points of her char- 
acter that stand out prominently are 





MISS EVA AUGUSTA VESCELIUS. 


monious adaptations, discords and pos- 
sibilities, is very evident. Thus she is 
able to touch life at many points. 
Constitutionally and temperament- 
ally, she is well adapted to the study of 
music, Time, Weight, Tune, Compari- 
son, Benevolence, Spirituality, Ideality 
and Sublimity all giving her their share 
of fitness for the work of a musician. 
The Motive-mental Temperament 


Photo. by Rockwood. 


her capacity for teaching as a special- 
ist, her ability in vocal music, her un- 
derstanding of musical harmonies, her 
talent for literature and her intuitive 
power in mental healing. 

Strength of thought and womanli- 
ness of mind are other characteristics 
which call for special mention. Few 
persons unite so much charm of man- 
ner, magnetic influence and soul cul- 
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ture as are found in Miss Eva Augusta 
Vescelius. 

On seeking to obtain from Miss Ves- 
celius a reason why she had taken up 
the study of musical vibrations in their 
relation to health, she told us a little 
of her early history.. With an ancestry 
dating back to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, it does not seem 
out of place to find one, in a long line 
of physicians, who has a spirit of in- 
vestigation for the latest thoughts in 
mental healing. Dr. George Andrew 
Vescelius was the first physician of this 
family to settle in America, and was a 
surgeon in the American Revolution- 
ary war, and a physician of some prom- 
inence. Though nominally from Ger- 
many, there have been other influences 
that have helped to build up the Vesce- 
lius family, namely, some from Swe- 
den, Wales, and Holland. 

Though born in Racine, Wis., her 
parents first settled in New Jersey, 
and it is an interesting fact that she 
is one of a trio of sisters, all of whom 
have been gifted in music and litera- 
ture, and all traveled together on the 
Continent and through South Africa, 
where through the latter country they 
were called the Yankee girls in Zulu 
land. On their return to America, they 
published a book bearing that title. 
One sister is Mrs. Louise Vescelius 
Sheldon, who is now an authoress, and 
has a soprano voice. A second sister is 
Mrs. E. J. Austin, who is a writer of 
juvenile stories,and hasa mezzo-soprano 
voice, While Miss Eva Augusta Vescelius 
is a teacher on Musical Vibration, and 
has a rich contralto voice. For ten 
years she was a concert singer, and won 
distinction in Paris and London, but 
it was not until after she saw the 
greater possibilities as a mental healer 
in connection with music that she de- 
cided to change or add to her profes- 
sional work. Experience in the sick 
room soon convinced her that music can 
be beneficial in the treatment of nerv- 
ous disorders because of its soothing 
influence, and she began to employ her 
talent with renewed interest in this 


novel field. Her gifts as a healer were 
then inspired along the new thought 
movement. She became more and 
more imbued with the thought that 
music could become a potent factor in 
the treatment of the sick, and when 
this idea took possession of her, she 
could not rid herself of it, but felt 
bound to devote herself to media-phys- 
ical healing, taking patients into her 
own home and applying her treatment 
to them there. 

We asked, “Do you consider that 
music can be played to hospital pa- 
tients with benefit?” She replied, 
“When the therapeutic value of music 
is understood and appreciated it will 
be considered as necessary to the treat- 
ment of disease as air, water or food, 
and the equipment of a hospital, asylum 
or prison will not be considered com- 
plete without its director of music. 
Appropriations for music will be con- 
sidered as necessary in the municipal 
outlay as for any other civic depart- 
ment. We will hear no more worn-out 
pianos and wheezy organs in these in- 
stitutions for the sick, for the musical 
instruments will be cared for and kept 
in perfect tune. Hospitals will be so 
erected that the organ will be placed in 
the center of the building instead of 
in a chapel where few can hear it, and 
the soft, soothing, impersonal influence 
of music will ascend like incense—per- 
vading the wards as an atmosphere 
harmonizing and tranquilizing attend- 
ants and patients alike. When musi- 
cians will prepare themselves for this 
department of their profession the days 
of the haphazard, spasmodic nuisance 
of this healing power will have passed. 
And thus will music render its most 
beneficent service to humanity.” 

Miss Vescelius has founded the So- 
ciety of Musical Therapeutics which 
is the first one that has ever been or- 
ganized for the study and advance of 
that cause. 

Its influence has already been felt 
throughout the country, and indirectly 
it has been the means of attracting 
many thoughtful minds to the subject. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH OF MR. 
L. V. HARCOURT, M. P. 


By D. T. Exxiorr, of London. 


Mr. L. V. Hafcourt is the new Lib- 
eral member of the Rossendale Divi- 
sion. He is the elder surviving son of 
the Right Hon. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, a name highly honored 
among all political parties. 

It seems fitting that Mr. L. V. Har- 
court should be elected a member of 
Parliament on the eve of the retire- 
ment of his illustrious father who is 
now closing an active political career. 

Mr. L. V. Harcourt has had an excel- 
lent training for the parliamentary 
work which he now takes up, and there 
are marked indications that he will 
show the same inclination for indus- 
try and carefulness of work which has 
characterized his father, but we can- 
not say that he will show the same men- 
tal vigor and intellectual power which 
was the secret of his father’s success. 
He has not inherited his father’s strong 
physique nor physical robustness; he 
has been cast in a different mould and 
is much finer and delicate in tempera- 
ment and physical organization. 

He possesses a highly sensitive and 
refined nature with more mental clear- 
ness than strength of organization. He 
will throw plenty of energy into his 
work and will always be able to give 
a good account of his stewardship, for 
he will not shirk responsibility nor be 
found neglecting what is required of 
him. As he reaches maturer years and 
gains experience he will show ability in 
public speaking, also eloquence in the 
expression of his thoughts. We direct 
you to the strength and development 
of the central line of the head drawn 
from the root of the nose to the occi- 
pital protuberance; with this central 
line strongly in evidence you will never 
find a weak character; they will make 
opportunities for themselves, be confi- 
dent in their own powers, and respect- 
ful to the opinions of others, earnest 
in their work, sympathetic in feeling, 
intuitive and critical in their mental 


operations, and practical in their intel- 
lectual outlook, therefore the char- 
acter under consideration is by no 
means a weak one; he will be spirited 
in maintaining his principles, decisive 
in his opinions, critical in reasoning, 
and expressive in delivering his 
thoughts. 

He possesses a very hopeful and 
buoyant mind, and will be cheerful and 
affable in the society of his friends, con- 
sequently he will always be a favorite 
and will be appreciated for his high 
spirits and agreeable manner. He pos- 
sesses some of the intellectual fighting 





MR. L. V. HARCOURT, M. P. 


instincts which characterized his father, 
but his sensitiveness will have to be 
overcome before he will manifest the 
same readiness of thought or quickness 
of repartee. 

There are many indications in his 
photo that go to show that he will im- 
prove in strength of physique as he ad- 
vances in years. Given the opportu- 
nity he will very readily adapt himself 
to work of a responsible nature and this 
will call into play the stronger char- 
acteristics of his mind. He has not yet 
had the opportunity for showing the 
kind of metal of which he is made. 

There is a good share of enthusiasm 
in his nature, and he is thoroughly 
alert and observant of all that is going 
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on about him, and will be quite ready 
to give his thoughtful opinion upon 
any important question of the day. He 
is a versatile man, is never prolix nor 
tedious, is quite lively, at times humor- 
ous in conversation and demeanor. He 
is an apt student and can apply him- 
self to his work with diligence and per- 
severance without being too abstruse. 
He will be ambitious to acquire much 
knowledge of different things, and will 
industriously apply his mind to this 
end. 

He has had great educational advan- 
tages in political training, and comes 
to his work with a large fund of useful 
knowledge. Will he use this to advan- 
tage? We consider he will, for he has 
strength of character, a good share of 
mental acuteness and combative feeling, 
with self-reliance and a painstaking 
disposition. 

Such a type of mind will not fail 
in winning respect and popularity. It 
is an excellent photograph for the stu- 
dent of Phrenology to delineate, much 
more than we have stated can be seen 
from the temperament and contour of 
head. 


——-##e- —— 


THE LATE SIR EDWIN R. ARNOLD. 


The British poet and orientalist died in 
London in March, and was born at Graves- 
end in 1832. He was a man of great power 





THE LATE SIR EDWIN R. ARNOLD, 


from an intellectual standpoint. He con- 
tinued his literary work until quite recently, 
his last writing being in connection with the 
Russia-Japanese war, in which he was great- 
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ly interested. For his services to Indian 
literature and education he was made a 
Companion of the Star of India on the proc- 
lamation of Queen Victoria. 

He was the author of the well-known 
poem, “The Light of Asia,” being the life 
and teaching of Buddha. The King of Siam 
made him a Knight of the White Elephant. 
He was also decorated by the Sultan and the 
Shah of Persia. In 1888 he became Sir Ed- 
win, being made a Knight-Commander of the 
Indian Empire by the Queen. 

He lived for some years in Japan, and 
married for his third wife a Japanese lady. 

It is said that the genius of the man and 
the charm of the lady consoled his friends 
to his marriage when he returned to London 
in 1897, where the English Church marriage 
ceremony was performed in order to make 
the union binding in Occidental as well as 
Oriental eyes. 

Three years before -his death he became 
totally blind in London. 

His pictures show he possessed a well- 
developed intellect. 

A PRIZE. 

A year’s free subscription will be given to 
the person who sends the best concise sketch 
by September Ist of this gifted man. 

“ 


THE LATE MRS. DIO LEWIS. 


We regret to state that from our midst 
many useful lives have been called home. 
All our old readers of the Journal will re- 
member Dio Lewis, the able pioneer and 
author, whose portrait appeared in these 
columns in 1897, in company with that of 
his wife. During the month of April his 
gifted wife, who was in her 87th year, peace- 
fully passed away. Those who had the 
pleasure of knowing her personally as we 
did, were conscious of her serene and happy 
disposition, as well as her thoughtful con- 
sideration for others. 

Graduates of the class of 1898 will regret 
to hear of the death of the wife of Dr. J. W. 
Anderson, who with her husband studied at 
the American Institute of Phrenology, New 
York. She was deeply interested in all mat- 
ters that pertained to health, and did much 
for her own sex in this subject. She was 
born in Newburg, N. Y., in 1866. Marrie 1 
to Dr. Anderson in 1896, and had lived in 
Texas nine years. She possessed a fine per- 
sonality, and her death comes as a great 
shock to all her friends. 

Mr. August F. Reinhold, of California, 
passed away in March after two weeks’ ill- 
ness from pneumonia. 

He was known as the author of “Nature 
vs. Drugs,” publisher of “Nature Cure” 
magazine, and translator of “Kuhne’s Facial 
Diagnosis.” 

He was a firm believer in Phrenology and 
in health reforms. He leaves a widow and 
one little child. 
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News and Notes. 


By Dr. 
BRONCHITIS. 


We find the following on chronic 
bronchitis in an article recommending 
a peculiar compound for the cure of 
this disease. 

If a physician would call to mind 
the pathologic conditions present in 
respiratory inflammations, it would 
give a clue as to the best method of 
treatment that would be consistent 
with the laws of nature. For in- 
stance, in acute bronchitis—by far the 
most common respiratory affection— 
the mucous membrane is congested, 
swollen and, because of disturbance of 
a physiologic function,covered with the 
products of disordered secretion, 1.¢., 
mucus or the products of its decom- 
position or chemical change. These 
disordered products act just as a 
foreign body in any other part of the 
body acts—it produces irritation, 
which manifests itself as cough, and 
the usual well-known sensations. 

What more appropriate agent could 
be applied to this condition of conges- 
tion, irritation, hyperesthesia, and ab- 
rogation of function than a remedy 
that is sedative, demulcent and lubri- 
cant? 

Expectorants, cough sirups and sed- 
atives have a predilection for irri- 
tating the gastric mucous membrane 
and thereby inducing nausea, ofttimes 
vomiting and almost always disturb- 
ances of digestion. 

The treatment of acute inflamma- 
tions of the respiratory tract by the 
ordinarily employed methods is usual- 
ly unsatisfactory. That expectorants 


and cough sedatives are of but limited 


E. P. 


MILLER. 


utility is the consensus of opinion of 
the best men; that they may in a cer- 
tain limited class of cases be of some 
value is recognized, but it is also con- 
ceded that in the great majority of 
eases their effects are comparable to 
that of water on a duck’s back. The 
same may be said of the much-em- 
ployed cough sedatives, of which 
opium, morphine or one of its deriva- 
tives are the most conspicuous ex- 
amples. It is true that this latter 
group of agents have a tendency to 
reduce the frequency and severity of 
cough, but the principal effects of 
opium and its derivatives consist of 
deleterious influences on other physi- 
ologic functions; so true is this that 
the most discriminating of clinicians 
reserve opium for scattered isolated 
cases. 

The way to permanently cure 
diseases of the respiratory tract is by 
the use of such hygienic agents as will 
purify the blood. Pure air, pure diet. 
—Bolles Massage and Exercise. 


MARK TWAIN ON MEDICINE. 
“For eight years I was troubled 


with indigestion, which took the form 
of an insurrection in my stomach, af- 
ter I went to bed. The various things 
I thought were good things began 
quarreling among themselves, and 
trying to agree upon a fusion ticket 
that would win out. Four years ago 
I was in a foreign land where there 
were no drug stores, so I had to resort 
to the Swedish cure, which does not 
allow one to take medicine. There- 
fore, I used carbonate of soda every 
night. When the heartburn came on 
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I took a handful of it. One night 
when I had no soda I said to myself, 
‘I would rather stand the pain.’ Pure- 
ly by accident I stretched myself on 
my left side, and, curiously enough, 
the pain passed away. I made the 
same experiment several times with 
the same result. 

“When I went to London I spoke 
to my friend, who is the secretary of 
the Royal Medical Society, and asked 
him why the heartburn passed away 
when I lay on my left side. He said 
he didn’t know. Well, that was in a 
place where doctors were passing 
through each day by the hundred, and 
I asked him to see if any of them 
could tell me. None of them could. 
One doctor, a very famous one, no less 
than Sir William Thompson, said he 
remembered hearing of it fifty years 
ago when his own heartburn was 
cured that way by an old man in Ger- 
many, but he had never thought of 
it since. There was a case where a 
simple and certain cure was in his 
hands and yet he had forgotten it and 
emptied drug stores into his patients 
without results.”—The Crespeul. 





* 


EXERCISES FOR JUNE. 





The Mental-Motive Temperament. 

We now come to the Mental- 
Motive Temperament, and in this case 
the brain slightly predominates over 
the Motive and Vital condition. Each 
exercise has been suggested with a 
thought concerning the typical tem- 
perament under our consideration, but 
all the exercises would be beneficial if 
taken pro rata after those specially 
adapted to the temperaments for which 
they were suggested. In other words, half 
the time taken for the exercises should 
be given to the specialized tempera- 
ment, the other half devoted to the ex- 
ercises suggested for the combined 
temperaments. It is desired that a 
photograph be sent in with the record 
of time on July Ist, when we will give 
a description of the temperament of 
the prize-winner. 
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(f) A man having the Mental-Mo- 
tive temperament, and weighing 140 
pounds, height 5 feet 6 inches, age 40, 
with a circumference of head of 22% 
inches, height 14§ inches, length 143 
inches, should take the following exer- 
cise : 

(1) Heels firm, head erect, shoul- 
ders back. Hands on hips placed, lunge 
with right foot two paces. (2) Lunge 
four paces in the same direction, ex- 
tend arms front and rear, the right 
hand following the direction of the 
right foot. (3) Return to first lunge. 
(4) Recover position. Hands on hips. 

Repeat the above exercises on the left 
side, counting four. 

The first step is called a short one, 
the second step, a long one. (9) Re- 
peat the first part of the exercise on the 
right side, pausing at 10 to take a deep 
breath. Recover position at 12, exhal- 
ing the breath, emptying the lungs, in 
other words. Repeat the same on the 
left. Bring the count to 16. Rest one 
minute. Repeat from the commence- 
ment three times, or until 48 counts 
have been reached. Repeat the other 
exercises given in previous months, and 
exercise at least ten minutes before re- 
tiring to rest. 

During the next six months exer- 
cises will be given for ladies. A prize 
is offered to the one who is the most 
diligent in doing these exercises up to 
July 1st, when a record of the time 
spent on the exercises each month 
should be totalled up and sent in to the 
Editor of Physical Exercise, Captain 
Jack MacDonald, Phrenological Jour- 
nal, 24 E. 22d Street, New York City. 


_——_—_* 


CURE FOR FELON. 





This is said to be a sure cure for a 
felon: 

Take a saturated solution of mu- 
riate of ammonia; put some of it in a 
small wide-mouth vial. Now place the 
finger in the solution. You can secure 
it to the finger so it can be carried 
about. It sometimes requires several 


days to draw the thing out, but it only 
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leaves a small round spot, which al- 
ways remains a beautiful white scar, 
that reminds you that it was cured 
without pain. Neither does it cripple 
nor deform the finger for life. 

Dr. W. S. Pall says: “I could fur- 
nish fifty testimonials from living wit- 
nesses in my neighborhood of the 
truthfulness of this assertion. Give 
the remedy a trial and be convinced. 
During the night you can wrap a wad 
of cotton around the end of the finger, 
and keep wet by dipping it in the bot- 
tle, if it gets dry. It must be kept wet, 
otherwise the pain returns.” 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
By Jutia CoLMAN. 


If we are ever to conquer alcohol we 
must know its true character and un- 
derstand its tactics. We have hitherto 
mostly taken for granted that it was 
like the common articles of diet from 
which it is made, and of which we can 
judge by their direct and immediate 
effects. It did not occur to us that the 
chemical process of its preparation 
might change these harmless materials 
into a decided poison, because generally 
we did not know and we hardly yet 
realize the character of chemical action 
that changes the very nature of many 
things and forms entirely new sub- 
stances. We did not suspect the mis- 
chief it was doing to the nerves, because 
we hardly knew we had nerves nor 
what they were like. 

One reason we did not suspect the 
true mischief sooner was that we in- 
herited the liquors ready made, and the 
habit of drinking them, from ages long 
ignorant of both chemical and phys- 
iological science, and we have gone on 
practicing the habit, because “our 
fathers did so.” Another reason we 
have delayed this precious work is be- 
cause we had not sufficient chemical 
nor physiological knowledge to carry 
on such investigations satisfactorily. 
Most of the “oppositions of science, 
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falsely so called,’ furnish abundant 
proof of this present ignorance. These 
fallacies show at once the reason for 
combining the elements of chemistry 
and physiology with temperance science 
in order to make the latter more easily 
understood and more interesting to the 
students. ‘Those who have paid but 
little attention to these teachings in 
the public schools, have scarcely any 
idea how these truths have been simpli- 
fied and how eagerly the children are 
grasping them. On the contrary they 
seem greatly distressed lest the chil- 
dren should get a worse idea of alcohol 
than it deserves. They seem to forget 
how much less than the truth the chil- 
dren have known of its bad character 
hitherto. 

Let us listen to what they say against 
the character of the endorsed scientific 
text-books used in the schools—for 
example, that alcohol is a poison and 
not a food. 

Who says that? 

Mr. Atwater, and they call that the 
latest dictum of science—that alcohol 
is a food. 

True, but then Mr. Atwater has two 
ways of saying it. Here he insists that 
it is a food, but last summer he visited 
Europe, and was “received” by the 
French scientists. He found them 
propagating a theory which he could 
not defend, and he said to the company 
receiving him, “We affirm that alcohol 
is an aliment, but M. Duclaux affirms 
that it is a good aliment, while I say 
it is an evil aliment, a detestable ali- 
ment.” 

The French paper, La Clariese, com- 
menting on this says, “This is the true 
opinion of Mr. Atwater, and it should 
be circulated far and wide.” We take 
this from the February number of The 
Temperance Record, of London, as 
good an authority as any that can be 
found. 

So Mr. Atwater and his committee 
of fifty are not infallible and the 
scientific temperance instruction of the 
children in the “endorsed text-books” 
is likely to be continued in the Ameri- 
can schools if we work for it. 
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THE EXACT SCIENCE OF 
By ROBERT 


HEALTH. 
M.D. 


(Continued from paye 157.) 


WALTER, 


The exposure of the alcoholic delusion by 
the Temperance people during the past half 
century is perfectly analogous to a like ex- 
posure of the astronomical delusion by Gas 
lileo, but as Newton’s law was required to 
demonstrate Galileo’s assertions, so Life’s 
Great Law will be found to be necessary to 
prove beyond question the dangers of stimu- 
lation by the doctor as well as by the sa- 
loon-keeper. To observe a fact, as do the 
Temperance people, is one thing, but to dem- 
onstrate the principle which underlies the 
fact is quite another. Men naturally be- 
lieve what they see, and stimulating treat- 
ment is so apparently beneficial to all pa- 
tients that it is hard to dispute its value. 
The patient is weak, why should we not 
try to make him strong? His bowels and 
liver are torpid, why not stimulate them to 
action? Stomach, heart, nerves are weak, 
how unreasonable it seems to be to refuse 
a tonic? In a word, shall we believe what 
we see or shall we trust to the deductions 
of reason? Shall our science be empirical or 
logical; our practice be speculative or ra- 
tional? 

How can science be logical or practice ra- 
tional before the true premises from which 
to reason have been discovered. Who knows 
any better way to treat invalids than by 
such measures as seem to do them good. 
Observation justifies the one plan, while rea- 
son asserts the propriety of another. The 
secondary effect of all treatment is the oppo- 
site of the primary; the reaction is always 
the equal and opposite of the action. The 
oftener the patient is cured by direct or posi- 
tive agencies, the oftener must he return for 
fresh doses of his stimulant. By such means 
he is always getting well, but he seldom gets 
there. Admitted that there are exceptions. 
An eminent professor in a near-by college 
said, “Medicines are administered and pa- 
tients recover, but whether because of our 
remedies, or in spite of them, we cannot tell.” 
Men often get well in spite of the stimulant, 
and strong in spite of the tonic, and the re- 
sult is vainly credited to the destroyer. Cal- 
omel may increase the activity of the liver, 
and so please both patient and doctor, but 
by reducing the power of the liver it provides 
for repetition of doses. Digitalis may 
strengthen the heart, but the heart continues 
to grow weaker, and the patient finally dies 
notwithstanding the strengthening treat- 
ment. Or if he survives, as he often does, 
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it is in spite of the digitalis or calomel, and 
not because of it. No agency administered 
to any man from without possesses such a 
thing as vitality, and so cannot give what 
it does not have; the patient has all the 
vitality there is, so that when vitality is ex- 
hibited in any case by medicine, it is vitality 
drawn from the patient and not given to him. 
Medicines are agencies that give to pa- 
tients what they seem to take away and 
take away what they seem to give. In spite 
of appearances, the sun does not revolve 
around the earth, nor are physiological phe- 
nomena what they seem'to be... 

But we must hasten. The law of self- 
preservation, universally present in all living 
things, yields the proper solution of all the 
great problems of medicine, such as the na- 
ture of disease, the modus operandi of medi- 
cines, the law of cure, and explains the suc- 
cesses and failures of all the isms and path- 
ics, including mind-cure, faith-cure, ete. But 
the essential fact of vital science lies never- 
theless in the power of life, called also vital 
force. This force is to living existence just 
what gravitation and chemical affinity are 
to material existence. In the first place it 
produces all living things, and is consequent- 
ly the cause of all vital phenomena. Just as 
gravitation flies the kite or dashes it to the 
earth, sails the ship or sinks it, enables the 
man to float or drowns him, causes the mists 
to rise and the rains to fall, opposite results 
in response to opposite conditions ; as chemi- 
cal affinity makes dynamite and explodes it, 
preserves the roof over us or turns it into 
smoke and ashes in answer to changed con- 
ditions, so vital force, the fundamental power 
of life, first makes and then preserves every 
organism, and heals it in order that it may 
preserve it; makes health or disease, gives 
pleasure or pain, strength or weakness, just 
as we supply the conditions. A man can 
have anything he wants if he only knows 
how. If we supply the conditions for health, 
which is normal vital action, we will get it 
with great certainty, but if for any reason 
we fail to supply these conditions, we do not 
necessarily stop the operations of vitality 
and produce death. On the contrary, as 
long as the vitality continues in the organ- 
ism it continues to work, which work is then 
known as ill-health or disease, being always 
produced by the same force, operating under 
the same law, that under other conditions 
gave us health. It follows that the force of 
health and the force of disease are identical, 
which is the real reason why substances 
which are calculated to destroy the one also 
destroys the other. 

(To be continued.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UncLE Joe. 


No. 625.—A. F. R.—California, age 
five months.—The photographs of chil- 
dren are always interesting as subjects 
of individual development, as well as 
for the purpose of comparison. Even 
in one family twins are found to be 
quite different, as much so as though 
they belonged to separate families. It 
is a mistake to think that children have 
no character until they are five or seven 
years of age, for they show their infan- 
tile characteristics when they begin to 
breathe, laugh, and coo. If some par- 
ents would take as much interest in 
studying their children as they do in 
feeding and training their pet dogs and 
horses, they would find much more 
profit and benefit would accrue from 
this child study. 

The little fellow who is sitting on 
the fur rug before us has a healthy 
organization, and we can see indica- 
tions of a fine man in him, if he is al- 
lowed to grow up with his proper priv- 
ileges and rights preserved. Some 
mothers watch very anxiously for the 
first smile that appears on their child’s 
face. Here is a child who has plenty 
of them, and some to spare. 

His forehead is well rounded out 
along the upper section, hence he will 
have lots of fun, and he will make a 
large share of it himself. He will be 
an up-to-date boy, and will show re- 
markably good sense about things, and 
will reason things out for himself. He 
will make an ingenious boy. The 
breadth of his head in the temples in- 


dicates this, and some of the strongest 
products of his mind will come from 
his ingenious faculties. He will devise 
ways and means of using up material, 
and of throwing out mechanical ideas. 
He will have more than he will need 
to use himself, hence he will be help- 





CALIFORNTA, 


NO. 625.—A. F. R., 


ing others all along their lives, and he 
will enjoy doing so. 

He will be a thoroughly humanita- 
rian man. His love for his fellow men 
will be very pronounced, and he will 
not be content unless he can be of sery- 
ice to others. 
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He must be allowed to have a full 
amount of physical exercise, so that he 
can manufacture vitality to sustain his 
brain. He has quite a remarkable 
mind for resourcefulness. In other 
words, he will be able to turn his atten- 
tion to a number of things about equal- 
ly well, and his difficulty will be to 
choose or to select from the many 
things he wants to do. 

He can invent, sketch or draw, teach, 
and eventually will want to write, and 
do some public speaking, and will take 
to engineering, professorship, lectur- 
ing, literature, and medical study. He 
should have a liberal education. 


THE EDUCATION OF INFANCY. 
By Mr. Vincent, of London. 


We are all more or less inclined to 
think of “education” and “instruction” 
as synonymous rather than opposite 
terms; and this inaccurate practical 
comprehension results not only in 
much misery to children, but also in 
disappointment to parents. 

The education of a child begins as 
soon as it is born, and at this stage a 
child’s first teacher is itself. But soon, 
very soon, its instruction begins; a 
little child in arms will fight and cry 
for its own way, and is coaxed or com- 
pelled to submit to the will of its par- 
ent and nurse—this is its first instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately parents are too 
apt to think that both education and 
instruction can only be performed by 
school work. Among all classes of life 
the growing tendency is to send chil- 
dren to school at an earlier and earlier 
age, the modern kindergarten system 
accounting greatly for this state of af- 
fairs. 

In the case of backward infants and 
delicate children too much cannot be 
said in favor of a really good kinder- 
garten school; but for the ordinary 
child, and especially for a child natu- 
rally clever and quick, attendance at 
school at the early kindergarten age is 
too frequently detrimental than other- 
wise. For the selfish propensities and 
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sentiments are sharpened by competi- 
tion with other children, and almost 
inevitably and rapidly is the “enfant 
terrible” developed. 

In most cases home life, with its in- 
struction and influence, should be pro- 
longed as long as possible. A serious 
obstacle to absolute home life is that 
parents do not begin soon enough the 
training and educating of their chil- 
dren’s character. Yet the proper devel- 
opment, and judicious exercise of the 
will—and character generally—is of 
infinitely more importance than the ac- 
cumulation of intellectual knowledge. 

Inability to recognize and act upon 
this truth is often due to the mistake 
of thinking that a child’s self-will can 
only be overcome by “breaking its 
spirit.” Buta child’s will is its mental 
backbone, and must no more be broken 
than its physical backbone. In no 
child, however wilful, and under no 
circumstances, however trying, must 
the breaking of the “spirit” or “will” 
ever be thought of. Instead it must be 
guided, directed, controlled. 

One very common mistake of teach- 
ers and parents is to see wilfulness and 
selfishness where it does not exist as 
such, but only as untried and inexpe- 
rienced power exercising itself. The 
successful business man must expect his 
children to inherit large selfish propen- 
sities, and strong will. The capable, 
energetic mother will find her plans op- 
posed by little busybodies even in the 
nursery. But to punish or snub such 
opposition and assertion is only to 
arouse the independent spirit still 
more. It is not naughtiness, but inher- 
ited power which has not yet had time 
and experience to aim accurately and 
with control. These first practical in- 
dications of a child’s character must 
not be snubbed or punished, they must 
be corrected and guided by firmness 
and gentleness rather than by punish- 
ment. Especially must parents be care- 
ful how they punish; ever bearing in 
mind that the traits of their children’s 
character are inherited, they must learn 
to recognize a little miniature of them- 
selves in their children. 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By Rev. F. W. WILKINSON, OF LONDON. 


(Continued from page 155.) 








I would again impress upon your minds 
the necessity of constantly insisting upon 
the truth that Phrenology deals with the 
whole man, and not simply with a part of 
the man. So that from the physical form of 
a man we can to a certain degree infer his 
mental organization, just the same as from 
the formation of the skull we can infer to 
a certain degree the bodily form. There 
must ever be a recognition of the action, re- 
action, and inter-action of brain and body, 
and that it is upon the laws which govern 
these that the science of Phrenology is based. 
Until we are able to give a verdict upon 
these laws, and how the one will affect the 
other, we are not in a position to give a 
delineation of character. Further, we must 
ever insist upon the fact that a phrenologist 
is not a fortune-teller, neither does he pose 
as being able to tell fortunes, but he simply 
gauges the possibilities of the individual by 
ascertaining as far as possible the particular 
organization of the man and his capacity in 
certain directions. It may be of physical 
or mental activity and power. He draws 
inferences and deductions from the size, 
quality, and activity of the various organs 
of the brain, together with the physical 
organization of the man in general. I know 
there is a tendency in some to step beyond 
the line and assume the réle of the prophet, 
but the wise man is the one who recognizes 
the limits of his own knowledge, and stays 
there, rather than entering upon the vague 
field of guessing. 

Need I express the opinion that it is wiser 
to stop a little short than to go too far, be- 
cause it is possible to advance, when to re- 
treat might bring shame. It may be that I 
am rather jealous for the honor of our cause, 
and may be just a little too cautious, but I 
would rather be that than too venturesome. 
The exceeding great number of variations in 
a single individual should cause us to be 
careful in our practical work of delineation, 
because the slightest excess or deficiency in 
any one organ will make a complete differ- 
ence to the whole organization of the indi- 
vidual. Hence it will require the most care- 
ful adjustment of our judgment to meet the 
particular needs of the individual concerned. 
It is only when the phase of the matter is 
considered that the importance of a just, 
aecurate, and full conception of the science 
is seen. Further, a person may have a good 
conception of the science in theory, but that 
will not make the practical phrenologist. He 
will need to learn how to put his theory 
into practice, and in this he will find an 
ever-growing experience which will be ex- 


ceedingly helpful to him, and which will be 
giving to him fresh phases of the subject as 
well as showing him its beauty as well as 
variety. 

There is a life’s work for the student of 
Phrenology, and a work that will never cease 
to be interesting, for the constant light and 
shade in connection with human nature will 
ever make an attractive picture; one on 
which the more you gaze the more fully will 
its beauty be revealed to you, and more 
entrancing and attractive will it become. 
Moreover, it will ever be to you a self-reve- 
lation, for as you read your fellow-man you 
will see your own likeness reflected more 
clearly in him, for he will be the mirror in 
which you will be able to see yourself, and 
thus it will become a method of self-improve- 
ment and education, a means by which you 
may gain self-control, yea, self-mastery. If 
it were only for this beneficial result to your- 
self as an individual I should advise to be 
earnest in your study of the subject; but 
when there is coupled with this the way in 
which you may be a help to your fellow-man 
by being able at all times to approach him 
in such a practical way that he may be 
stimulated to do his best, and that it may 
be mutual, the incumbency upon you to 
take hold of the subject with a strong deter- 
mination to know as much about it as is 
possible is considerably enhanced. 

I now come to the practical application of 
my subject, which I include in the Rationale 
of Phrenology. While it is essentially neces- 
sary that we should know the principles 
which I have-placed before you in my pre- 
ceding remarks, viz.: 

That the brain is the organ of the mind. 

That size is a measure of power, other 
things being equal. 

That given the formation of the skull, that 
from its formation it is possible to deter- 
mine how the mind will express itself 
through that brain. The shape of the brain, 
corresponding with the shape of the skull, 
we can say whether a man will be intellec- 
tually and morally quick or sluggish. Ac- 
tive or staid and say whether he will be 
swayed by reason or feeling; whether in- 
tellect will rule or passion, ete. He can 
also determine the quality of the brain and 
say that he will live very largely in his 
largest organs; that they will considerably 
determine his character, and further from 
his organization, mentally, and his build, 
physically, we can say for what work, 
business or profession he is most suited. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books 9s publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek lo treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications. expecially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We cun supply any of the books notwed ut prices 
quoted. 


“Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s Famous Pu- 
pil, and What He Taught Her.” By Maud 
Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Pub- 


lished by Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 

ton. Price $1.50 and has some 390 pages. 

The story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s efforts 
to reach the shut-in mind of Laura Bridg- 
man has been fully told for the first time by 
his daughters. The book has been finely il- 
lustrated with pictures of Dr. Howe teach- 
ing Laura Bridgman, the Bridgman Home- 
stead, Hanover, New Hampshire, Julia Ro- 
mana Howe, Dr. Samuel Grindley Howe, the 
stream where Laura Bridgman was _ bap- 
tized, and Dr. Michael Anagnos. 

The book is a fine history of a magnificent 
work accomplished, and had Dr. Howe pos- 
sessed more leisure before he died, he would 
have commenced the work of writing the his- 
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tory himself. On the death of Dr. Howe his 
son-in-law, who had been his assistant in 
his work, succeeded him as director of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, who has con- 
tinued to carry on the work up to the present 
day. 

Laura Bridgman was born in New Hamp- 
shire, December 3, 1839. She had good eye- 
sight as an infant, but owing to severe ill- 
ness for several years her sense of smell be- 
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BUST OF DR. 


came blunted, she lost her sight, sense of 
hearing and power of speech, and she would 
have been doomed to an eternal night men- 
tally if Dr. Howe had not taken her in 
charge at his institution for the blind in 
South Boston. By the most patient teach- 
ing she soon learned to read and to take 
care of herself. So wonderful was her prog- 
ress that she was able to select colors, and 
make fine crochet work, and did it by the 
sense of touch, the different colors giving a 
peculiar feeling to the different materials. 

Her case was of such interest that Mr. 
L. N. Fowler and his wife, Dr. Lydia Folger 
Fowler, visited the institute and saw Laura 
Bridgman and Dr. Howe many times. In 
their conversation with the latter Dr. Howe 
expressed his belief in the general principles 
of Phrenology, and thought that much good 
would accrue from a knowledge and an ap- 
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plication of its truths in the education of 
the young. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Wells also took a 
deep interest in the development of Laura’s 
mind, and in 1885 an interesting account 
of an afternoon spent with Laura by Mrs. 
Wells was published in the August number 
of that year. 

Laura was fifty-eight years old, and was 
tall, spare, full of nervous action, with the 


HOWE. 


sensitive, eager face, delicate profile, finely 
shaped head and the dignified demeanor of 
a woman of refinement and character. She 
knew more of modern literature than most 
women in full possession of their senses, 
and was fastidious in her friendships, in- 
variably selecting bright and agreeable peo- 
ple, and showing a marked diversion to per- 
sons of inferior intellect. She had wonder- 
fully delicate hands, and her gestures were 
strangely expressive. She was deft in move- 
ment, and not only dressed herself and took 
dainty care of her room, but was skillful 
in some kinds of fancy work. She chose deli- 
cate and soft materials for her clothing, and 
liked the dress of her friends to be of smooth 
and fine texture. 

Dr. Howe was a pioneer in his great work 
in undertaking the education of Laura 
Bridgman, and since his marked success in 
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her treatment, many blind deaf-mutes have 
been benefited by the system that he origi- 
nated and devised for Laura. Thus the book 
brought out by Dr. Howe’s daughters is in 
every way calculated to be of great benefit 
to all who are interested in the education of 
the deaf, dumb and blind. The work abounds 
with reports, records, journals and letters 
of reference bearing upon the period of 
years that Laura was an inmate in Dr. 
Howe’s institution, to which she went in the 
year 1837, being then seven years and ten 
months old. 

His methods of developing this sensitive 
child were at once original, and remarkably 
ingenious, but, fortunately, Dr. Howe was 
a man who was able to understand Human 
Nature. 

On page 40 Dr. Howe speaks of Laura as 
having a good form of body and regular 
features, “but what was of vastly more im- 
portance,” he continued, “there were marks 
of refinement in her organization, and the 
nervous temperament predominated. This 
gave sensibility, activity, and, of course, 
capacity. I found that she had become fa- 
miliar with much in the world about her. 
She knew the form, weight, density and 
temperature of things in the house. She 
used to follow her mother about, clinging 
to her dress, and feeling her arms and hands 
when she was doing any work. The faculty 
of Imitation, of course, led her to strive to 
do whatever she perceived others doing, 
whether she could understand it or not. 

“She knew everyone of the household, and 
seemed to be fond of them. She loved to 
be noticed and caressed; but, as she grew 
out of infancy into childhood the necessity 
of greater means of mental intercourse with 
others began to be painfully apparent. En- 
dearments and caresses suffice only for in- 
fants. As the brain and other parts of the 
nervous system were developed, there arose 
a necessity for the development of the mental 
and moral capacities. Her mind and spirits 
were as cruelly cramped by her isolation as 
the foot of the Chinese girl is cramped by 
an iron shoe. Growth would go on; and 
without room to grow naturally deformity 
must follow. The child began to have a will 
of her own. The means of communicating 
with her were so limited that she could only 
understand the pleasure and displeasure of 
others. There was nothing to reach 
the moral sense. The earliest exercise of 
this must be to reverence something, and 
all that Laura could revere was strength; 
then, when thwarted, she began to disregard 
the will of her mother. 

“Tt is true hers was a woman’s gentler na- 
ture; but to offset this it must be borne 
in mind that nothing can compensate for the 
want of development of moral sense. That 
alone can properly regulate the development 
of the animal nature. Laura had the ca- 


pacity, it is true, for becoming a gentle, 
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docile woman, but she had the liability also 
of becoming a ferocious and unmanageable 
one. 

It was on this account that Laura’s par- 
ents yielded to the solicitations of Dr. Howe, 
to have her taken to his institution for the 
blind, and it was here that Dr. Howe showed 
his inexhaustible patience in developing the 
mind, soul and religious fervor of this re- 
markable child. 

The book should be read by all educa- 
tionalists, for many and many are the hints 
thrown out through Dr. Howe’s thoughtful 
method of leading, training and developing 
Laura’s mind, which could be made use of, 
not only in our institutions for the mentally 
weak children, but also for the better de- 
velopment of children who possess all their 
senses. 

The beautiful part of the book is the way 
in which Dr. Howe brought out her moral 
sense, and developed her large moral organ. 
On page 100 he says, “The development of 
her moral nature during the past year has 
been such as her previous sweetness of tem- 
per, benevolence and truthfulness led me to 
expect. The different traits of character 
have unfolded themselves successively, as 
pure and spotless as the petals of a rose, 
and in every action, unbiased by extraneous 
influences she gravitates toward the right 
as naturally as a stone falls to the ground.” 

A knowledge of Phrenology was in itself 
assuring of the innate characteristics that 
Laura possessed, and her broad, high head, 
as seen in the picture of her bust, shows her 
large Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, 
Benevolence and Imitation. 

The various problems concerning God and 
Immortality and the Creator of her own 
being are explained by Dr. Howe, and, on 
page 101, he states how difficult is the task 
before him, and how he realized the impor- 
tance of his experiments. 

In Julia Ward Howe’s autobiography 
mention is made of Dr. and Mrs. Howe’s visit 
to Europe. While there they, with Horace 
Mann, called on Professor and Mrs. L. N. 
Fowler, and expressed their faith in the 
teachings of Phrenology in connection with 
the education of the young. 

We have often heard Mr. Fowler relate 
himself the circumstance of the visit of 
these two worthy men, and their adherence 
to Phrenology. 

We believe the book will have a large and 
ready sale. It can be ordered through Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., when customers are order- 
ing other books. 

The following books have also been re- 
ceived, and will be reviewed later: 

“Science of Health from the View-Point 
of the Newest Christian Thought,” by Bishop 
Fallows, of Chicago; also “Return to Na- 
ture,” by Adolph Just, translated by Bene- 
dict Lust: “The Purple and Searlet Woman 
and Her Relatives,” by the Rev. A. B. King. 
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Music is sent from heaven to cheer and console. Love music, and it will soothe and calm your 
heart when it is sad—and double your joys—Mary ANDERSON. 





A THOUGHT-WEIGHING 
MACHINE. 


Persons who have been watching the 
progress of Phrenological data for the 
last twenty-five years will agree with 
us when we say that during this and a 
much longer period we have endeay- 
ored to point out the necessity of draw- 
ing a full amount of blood supply to 
the part of the brain that is required 
to do the thinking. 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Yale, is prov- 
ing that concentrated thought can in- 
fluence the distribution of blood, and 
by experiments that he has been mak- 
ing through his cleverly arranged 
“Muscle Bed,” has succeeded in test- 
ing the effect of this claim. 

He believes that every thought of 
the human brain sends an impulse of 
blood to the muscles requiring it. As 
every motion of the body is accompan- 
ied by a certain wasting and destruc- 





tion of tissues, these unconscious im- 
pulses must continue incessantly 
throughout our lives. 

Further experiments will continual- 
ly be made to show how thoughts of 
love, jealousy, hatred, etc., are influ- 
enced by blood surging to the brain, 
and weighing the body down an in- 
clined plane, which is another term for 
a keyboard to the brain, which records 
human motions and also how concen- 
trated thoughts on the action of the 
legs, arms, fingers, hands and body will 
tip the body down, so that a supply of 
blood acts as a nerve telegram to these 
parts. 

Great indeed are the experiments 
made by Dr. Anderson, and we hail ev- 
ery effort made to localize sensations, 
emotions and Psychical actions. Greater 
still will be the surprise of men when 
positive locations are recognized as in- 
dicating the topographical area which 
presides over Psychological manifesta- 
tion. 
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A CASE FOR THE PSYCHOLO- 
GIST. 


“The case of Wallace H. Ham,” ac- 
cording to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script of March 30th, states, “who now 
enters upon such expiation of his pro- 
tracted series of crimes as may inhere 
in his sentence to a longer period of 
incarceration than he is likely to live, 





WALLACE H. HAM. 


is one of the most peculiar in recent 
criminal annals.” 
The paper goes on to say: 


“Tt marks the as an interesting 
psyschological study. There is generally 
some feature of a situation like this, when 
a man is caught in the toils of justice and 
made to suffer for deliberate and methodi- 
cal crime, upon which we can hang a shred 
of sympathy, but the attitude of Ham does 
not seem to invite it. The discovery of 
his wholesale criminal operations, directed 


man 
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largely against the poor and unfortunate, 
he seems to accept merely as an unpleasant 
incident of his career, perhaps one natu- 
rally to be expected. But it arouses him 
apparently to no feeling of remorse or re- 
pentance.” 


Judges and psychologists are at a 
loss to throw any light upon the case, 
but from the photograph of Wallace 
H. Ham, recently sent us by Mr. Hor- 
ace Eaton, we can see the weakness of 
the man. His head in the superior 
region of it, and where all normal per- 
sons have a development of Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness, shows a total 
lack, and the guiding power or the 
rudder of moral consciousness toward 
duty and right living have been de- 
stroyed, possibly by continual habits of 
taking money that did not belong to 
him. 

The story states: 

“It is this abnormal indifference to con- 
sequences, this apparent absence of a moral 
consciousness, that challenges psychological 
analysis. He does not throw himself upon 
either the mercy of the court or the public. 
He is a self-apologist throughout. In fact 
he seems to wonder what it is all about. 
‘The honest fact is,’ he says, in a letter 
to the clergyman who has interested him- 
self in his behalf, ‘I have given my time, 
money and prayers to and for others all my 
life and I cannot understand the moral 
side of this horrid mess.’ He pleads that 
he quadrupled the funds of an institution 
with which he was connected, but he neg- 
lects to add that as the custodian of those 
funds he then made away with them. He 
was very liberal with St. Paul’s Church, 
and at one time gave it very ‘substantial 
offertories.’ In other words, he allowed 
the church what seemed to him generous 
commissions on his own systematic em- 
bezzlements.” 


The man has lost all sense of justice 
or of an understanding of what is 
right; therefore, nothing touches him 
in the examination of his crimes. 
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“He did not, like Robin Hood, rob the 
rich to give to the poor, for his methods 
robbed both alike; but he covered his trans- 
actions in such a way that the poor re- 
garded him as their benefactor. Like him, 
as the judge sayd in passing sentence, Ham 
‘stole the funds of the poor and rich and 
refuses to tell into what channels the money 
was sent.’ That is another feature which 
naturally hardens public sentiment toward 
this malefactor. His style of living was 
not of a character to excite suspicion. No 
evidence has been brought forward to show 
that he engaged in unfortunate specula- 
tions, so the suspicion remains, after all 
the sifting of testimony, that he still knows 
where the accumulated plunder of a score 
of years is concealed.” 

Nor does he seem to have used his 
plunder for himself entirely. In tak- 
ing an impartial view of his head we 
see that the organ of Benevolence is as 
large as the organ of Conscientiousness 
is small, and ostentatious benevolences 
are the means most commonly em- 
ployed by social freebooters, either to 
square their acts with their easy con- 
sciences or acquire prestige which will 
assist them in further depredations. 
In conclusion the paper says: 
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“Discovery of their crimes generally has 
a chastening effect even upon the worst 
men. The burglar and the highwayman 
when brought before the bar of justice 
usually feel an awakened sense of their 
responsibility to their fellowmen and have 
grace enough to acknowledge regret for 
their sins against them, a regret that for 
the time being, in most cases, they doubt- 
less feel. But no such temper of mind 
has been shown by Ham. His most evi- 
dent emotion is a feeling of irritation that 
society has been interfering with his per- 
sonal affairs. ‘The moral side of this hor- 
rid mess’ he is unable to understand. There 
is no desire for even partial restitution 
expressed. There is no plea of irresistible 
temptation. There is confession that he 
stole, but he was liberal to the victims and 
bestowed upon them not merely a tithe 
of his ill-gotten gains, but also gave them 
the benefit of his ‘prayers.’ If not a moral 
monster he is certainly a moral freak.” 


No greater proof of Phrenology ex- 
ists than is to be seen in the contour 
of this man’s head when compared 
with that of Professor Eliot of Har- 
vard, whose picture we gave in the 
August issue of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 1903. 





AMONG THE ROSES. 


How delightful ’tis to linger 
In the perfume-laden air, 


At the road-side, in the garden, 
Gathering the roses fair. 
S. E. B. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
Vew subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PuRrENOLOGICAL 
JounnaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don 


746.—C. W. P.—San Angelo, Tex.—The 
photograph of this child indicates that he 


has been healthily born, and has a goodly 
heritage, both physically and mentally 
speaking. He has a well-developed forehead 
which is high and full, which indicates that 
he will be very analytical, comparative, and 
desirous of watching things grow, and of 
hearing different people speak, and of seeing 
how many things are done. As a man he 
will show his comparative mind as an orator, 
and will illustrate his remarks quite fully. 
As a lawyer, he will make every case plain 
that he pleads, and he will have so much 
humanity to his pleading that he will not 
want to handle any case that is not genuine. 
He is very intuitive, and will be very quick 
to find out why people have done certain 
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things. As one to diagnose disease he will 
be excellent as a specialist, but he must have 
some scope for his language as an orator or 
in debate, hence we think that law will fill 
his mind better than anything else. He will 
make an excellent judge, and no one will 
be inclined to disagree with his judgment. 
We hope we will be given a chance to write 
a longer account of him some time, as we 
can do poor justice with him in so short a 
space. 

747.—O. N. H.—Pierre, S. Dak.—There 
is a manly appearance about these pho- 
tographs that indicate ability, personal 
integrity, deep observation and anxiety to 
see everything that is worth seeing around 
him. He is firm and positive when he has 
fully examined a subject, and knows all 
about it, and is more than ordinarily anxious 
to have things just right. He will take pains 
in making his observations, and no one will 
detect an error quicker than himself. He 
is adapted to expert work, and to technicali- 
ties concerning business or professional work. 
He possesses good taste, and knows how to 
make a fine selection of things. 

748.—W. L.—Greencastle, Pa.—The pho- 
tograph of this child is most inspiring, and 
we believe that he will develop many desir- 
able qualities, such as a desire to help his 
fellow men in some philanthropic line of 
work. He will endear himself to a wide 
circle of friends, and if he devotes himself 
to the ministry he will throw out original 
ideas, and people will flock to hear him from 
many distant parts of the country. He will 
thoroughly understand his fellow men, and 
will know how to make the most and the 
best use of their talents. His sublimity will 
need to be curbed and his desire to have 
things on a large scale. His curiosity must 
be watched and trained in the right channel. 
He is a spiritually minded child, and we 
trust that he will always maintain this atti- 
tude of mind. 

749.—J. H. L.—Oakland, Mich.—The pho- 
tographs of this gentleman indicate that he 
is a born scientist, and should pursue some 
scientific occupation. It will be a constant 
pleasure to him to see, observe, and take 
into account the phenomena of Nature. He 
is wonderfully equipped to see how things 
are made, and also he gathers facts concern- 
ing the events of the day, and the people 
with whom he comes in contact. His brow 
is a remarkable one, henee he should be ex- 
cellent in the study of geology, mineralogy, 
botany, anatomy. applied mathematics, and 
chemistry. He likes to see things worked 
out, and could become an interesting speaker, 
teacher, debater. Were he to use his scien- 
tifie knowledge in business he would estab- 
lish a manufacturing line, where he could 
see the process of raw material worked up 
into exquisite articles, but we think that he 
will succeed better in the lines we have sug- 
gested than in the business. He has a very 
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readily to a variety of work. It would not 
be easy for him to do but one thing all his 
life, but he must guard against having too 
many irons in the fire, or he will be dissatis- 
fied with his attainments. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W. L.—You ask “What is the food 
for the mental-motive temperament, with a 
slight disposition to kidney trouble?” 

It is of vital importance for you to become 
a vegetarian, and avoid taking tea, coffee, 
spirits and narcotics. There are also some 
articles of diet that you must avoid, even 
if you are a vegetarian, such as sugar and 
such vegetables as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
and boiled cabbage. 

You should be out of doors a part of each 
day, and learn to thoroughly digest your 
food by chewing it well. This is more neces- 
sary than to take a heavy meal. Go with- 
out breakfast, or at least take only an or- 
ange and a cup of hot water, and you will 
feel the better for it. 

You ask about the proper occupation for 
one of such a temperament. For an indoor 
life, in order to use the mental side of your 
temperament, bookkeeping would be all 
right, but to keep the other part of your 
temperament (the motive) in good working 
order, you need some active, hustling work, 
such as an express agent, railroad work, the 
real estate business, or surveying. The latter 
would suit both parts of your temperament, 
but a bookkeeper should have a mental-vital, 
not a mental-motive temperament, if he has 
to sit at his desk all day and keep accounts. 
An agent or one who has to collect bills 
needs a motive temperament. If you have 
always had a country life, as you say, you 
will find the confinement of bookkeeping 
will be rather trying to you. 

J. S. M.—Brooklyn.—For a_ beautiful 
female singing voice you will find the vital- 
mental temperament is the most favorable 
to a full, mellow voice. The mental habits 
of such an individual, which you ask for, 
are those that will allow full liberty to the 
exercise of the mind, as well as to the body. 

A regular amount of mental work should 
be encouraged, and a daily walk, a daily 
bath and attention to diet are points that 
should be ever kept in mind. 

A person who has a beautiful female sing- 
ing voice should cherish the talent, and pre- 
serve it in every possible way. She should 
not lose her sleep, and with a vital tempera- 
ment she will be inclined to favor consider- 
able rest. 

A. D.—Kansas.—You will find the book 
called “Social Progress,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong, published by Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York City, price $1.00, to be the 
one that will give you the most help. 

An Anxious Mother.—Massachusetts.— 
You will find that the brain at birth is per- 
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haps the most immature of all the great or- 
gans of the human body. This is owing to 
the fact perhaps that in its prenatal condi- 
tion the brain of the child has had but little 
or nothing to do, while at birth the child 
has already exercised but two of his four- 
teen or fifteen senses. From birth to seven 
years of age the brain develops very con- 
siderably in function, and also in complexity 
during these years nutrition and education 
act as incentives to growth. 


———_@q—____ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


THE 


The sixth and last meeting of the season, 
in connection with the American Institute 
of Phrenology, was given in the hall of the 
Institute on Tuesday evening, May 3. 

Dr. C. O. Sahler, of Kingston, gave an ad- 
dress on “Suggestion, and What We Can Do 
for Ourselves and Others.” 

Dr. McGuire occupied the chair in the ab- 
sence of the president, Dr. Brandenburg, and 
said, in introducing the lecturer, that he 
was glad to welcome the lecturer in the name 
of the Institute, and felt sure that they 
would have a profitable evening together. 
He had visited Dr. Sahler at his home and 
examined his methods of work, and knew 
that he had had some remarkable cases of 
nervous disorders which he had been able to 
greatly benefit by his knowledge of sugges- 
tion and how to apply it. Great tact was 
necessary in handling this potent agency, 
and he knew that our lecturer of the even- 
ing was capable of giving them many prac- 
tical hints of how they could use suggestion 
with benefit in connection with their own 
dispositions. “Dr. Sahler showed me con- 
clusively when I was with him that concen- 
tration of mind could be cultivated, and that 
thought had a powerful effect upon the char- 
acter and habits in an individual.” 

Dr. Sahler, on rising to give his lecture, 
said it was a great pleasure to him to be 
able to speak to them again on the important 
subject of “Suggestion,” and since he had 
been at the Institute on the last occasion he 
had had many examples brought under his 
notice of the benefit it had been to those 
who had not been able to receive auy prac- 
tical benefit from drugs or other kinds of 
cure. He believed that one great trouble in 
the world that caused a great deal of misery 
was selfishness, and if people would but 
realize this they would spare themselves 
from an immense amount of sickness. The 
mind has a decided influence over the body, 
and the bodily function, and as long as that 
is the case, we should take pains to eradicate 
as much of it from our nature as _ possible. 
Fear was another agency that interfered 


with proper health, and while people in- 
dulged in it they would find many troubles 
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arise that could not very well be treated 
in the ordinary way by drugs. 

Dr. Sahler then spoke of several cases that 
had come under his own notice of late which 
has yielded finally to suggestion, as he had 
first eradicated artificial notions or unneces- 
sary fears in the minds of his patients. 

We shall have more to say about this lec- 
ture in a subsequent number. 

Dr. Sibley was asked to make a few re- 
marks at the close, as he was also an author- 
ity on the subject. 





PRIZE AWARD. 


The prize offered in the February Phreno- 
logical Journal for May Ist on “The Wolf in 
Man’s Clothing,” has been awarded to Mr. 
M. B. Nichol, Frankfort, Kan. Honorable 
mention should be given to 8. E. Baker 
for her true story called “A Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing.” We have already received three 
answers to the prize offered for June lst, 
and must wait until that date before the 
award is decided upon. The July number 
will therefore contain the name of the suc- 
cessful competitor. 


ossiearadaipeinamae: 
FIELD NOTES. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE MORRIS. 


Professor George Morris has been working 
as hard as ever in the lecture field. On 
May 22d he went to Dubuque, Iowa, for a 
couple of weeks. From there he intends to 
go to Portland, Ore., to make a lengthy stay. 

During the last eighteen months he, in 
company with his wife, have visited eighteen 
towns, their last being Fergus Falls. Pro- 
fessor Morris lectured in the last-named 
town twenty-three years ago, and also six 
years ago, and during his recent visit gave 
thirty lectures. 

Professor Morris is appreciated every 
time he visits that old town. 


————_qe—_—_——_ 


PHRENOLOGY IN SWEDEN. 

Professor W. G. Youngquist has been 
doing good work in Sweden by lecturing in 
Stockholm and in rousing his fellow-coun- 
trymen to the necessity of studying Phre- 
nology. He is thoroughly in earnest about 
his work, and has brought out a magazine 
called the “Frenografen,” which is printed 
in the Swedish language. 

Professor Black is in Vinton, Iowa, where 
he is permanently located. 

Professor Allen Haddock is working in- 
dustriously in San Francisco, Cal., and has 
done much good in educating the people of 
that region to the benefits of Phrenology. 
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Professor Ira L. Guilford is lecturing and 
examining in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss A. M. Rutter is located at Atlantic 
City for the summer. 

H. H. Hinman, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
says, “Business is good.” 

“Have just had the pleasure of listening 
to a short course of lectures by Professor 
Cozens, of your Institute, which were very 
interesting as well as instructive. Pro- 
fessor Cozens is still an enthusiast in the 
work and pursues it as diligently as he al- 
ways has, and we hope he will be able to 
continue in such manner for many years. 


“C. W. C., Fargo, N. Dak.” 


Professor G. Cozens has been lecturing in 

Fargo, Valley City, and Minot, N. Dak., 
recently, and is now at Crookston and other 
towns in Northern Minnesota. 
_ Professor Levi Hummel has been ap- 
pointed President of the Lecture Department 
of the Universal Improvement Society, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


———__e—_—_————_ - 


THE UNVERSAL IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


OBJECTS.—1. To conduct a thorough and 
systematic investigation of the causes of all 
kinds of human suffering, sorrow, disease, 
want, despondency, immorality, vice and 
crime; to devise and apply practical means, 
as far as possible, for the relief and preven- 
tion of these evils, and to promote human 
happiness in its truest and broadest sense 
in every possible way. 

2. To introduce as widely as possible the 
study of human nature, including the sci- 
ences of Phrenology and Physiology, and 
the laws of heredity. 

THE FIRST WORK of the Society will 
be to publish a monthly magazine devoted 
to these subjects, and to human culture in 
its broadest sense. 

COMPENSATIONS of persons working 
for the Society are limited, and all profits 
from the sale of the magazine and other lit- 
erature will be used in extending the work 
of the Society. 

MEMBERSHIP FREE.—No fees or taxes 
whatsoever. 

FUNDS derived from voluntary contribu- 
tions for the good of the cause. 

STRICTLY NON-SECTARIAN and NON- 
PARTISAN. 

MORE THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED, 
more comprehensive and far-reaching in its 
plans, and more systematic, scientific and 
practical in its methods, than any other so- 
ciety ever organized. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY of its kind in exist- 
ence. 

THE POLICY of the Society—the right 
man in the right place. No haphazard, hit- 


or-miss work. No work done by halves. 
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NONE BUT PHRENOLOGISTS will be 
placed in charge of work, and persons en- 
gaged in the work will receive special train- 
ing in the kind of work to which they are 
best adapted. 

ORGANIZED July 7, 1903. 
FICE at Seattle, Washington. 

BRANCH SOCIETIES may be organized 
in any part of the world. 

GEORGE M. WOLFE, President, 
University Station, 
Seattle, Wash. 


HEAD OF- 





—— 
NONSENSE. 


On some of our trains carriages for 
“ladies only ” have been placed. 

On one occasion these carriages were 
all occupied by the fair sex; consequently 
a number of ladies were obliged to pro- 
cure seats in a compartment in which a 
haughty young fellow was the sole occu- 
pant. 

He quickly saw that the carriage would 
soon be filled and he be in danger ot 
losing his seat. 

At length, when an elderly woman hove 
in sight, he thought it time to interfere. 

“My good woman,” he remarked, some- 
what testily, “ this is a carriage for gen- 
tlemen.” 

But he was quite taken back when the 
old lady made the unexpected reply: 

“Then what are you doing here? ”— 
London “ Tid-Bits.” 


A large safe was being hoisted through 
an office window, and as a precautionary 
measure a sign had been placed on the 
sidewalk reading: 

“ Danger below 

A wag, passing, wrote beneath: 

“Safe above! ” 


1» 


If you start to tell anyone of your 
troubles and he turns the subject and 
doesn’t give you a chance, hunt him up 
afterward and thank him for it.—Atchi- 
son ‘* Globe.” 


She: 
on us.” 
The Baron: ‘“ That’s well. Now I can 
give you a suitable allowance.”’—‘ Life.” 


* Tapa is going to settle a million 


Bobby: “ Pa, what is a miser?” 

Pa: “A miser, son, is a man who 
counts his lumps of anthracite every 
night before he goes to bed.”—Detroit 
‘Free Press.” 


Parke: ‘You don’t expect to go to 
Florida this year, do you?” 

Lane: “I don’t know yet. My wife has 
been so busy she hasn’t consulted the 
doctor.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
On February 2g, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
busineds, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE iS $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as oul as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

"AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature”’—California—is up to 
date in its present number, and is able to 
give much sound common-sense teaching to 
its readers. We congratulate the editor on 
the stand he is taking. The article in the 
May issue on “Phrenology and New 
Thought” should be read extensively. 

“The New York Observer”’—New York— 
always contains some articles of deep im- 
portance and of up-to-date interest. We 
recommend its- pages to our readers. 

“The Housekeeper”—Minneapolis, Minn.— 
“There are worse things than being old 
fashioned,” says Robert Edward Jones, in 
the May “Housekeeper.” “Progress is all 
very well, provided it progresses.” The ar- 
ticle brings out many good ideas. The ques- 
tion, “why the capsule meals will hardly 
achieve popularity,” is discussed in an ar- 
ticle on “Vest Pocket Dinners,” which every- 
one will want to read. 


“Medical Talks for the Home”—Colum- 
bus, O.—contains short articles on victories 
for osteopathy, which subject is becoming 
more and more popular every year. An ar- 
ticle on “Anti-fat Treatment in Japan” con- 
tains some good ideas. It says: “As soon as 
the dainty little Japanese finds the flesh ac- 
cumulating, she knows what to do. She goes 
into physical training, devotes herself to ex- 
ercise, takes long walks, and discards from 
her always frugal diet everything that is of 
a fattening nature, and she is soon back to 
her normal weight. The American women 
of ‘well proportions’ would do well to study 
the little brown lady of the Orient.” 

“The Vegetarian Magazine”’—Chicago and 
Philadel phia—contains an important article 
on “Appendicitis and Vegetarianism.” This 
is an article translated from La Reforme 
Alimentaire, by the Editor. The writer 
sums up his evidence by saying: “The cause 
of appendicitis is therefore flesh eating,” 
and he says further, “we know that ap- 
pendicitis is very frequent in children. Very 
well; I have never yet seen a case of appen- 
dicitis in ». child who had never eaten meat, 
while we must recognize the fact that vege- 
tarianism does not always prevent the re- 
lapse in appendicitis. We can affirm almost 
with certainty that a vegetarian never con- 
tracts this malady.” Let all take warning, 
especially in bringing up the young. 

“Human Culture’—Chicago—contains an 
article on “The Strength of Faculties,” by 
A. P. Davis, M.D. Mrs. Emilie H. Vaught 
writes on the subject, “Are You in a Rut?” 
and answers the question conclusively, and 
gives advice to those who have such limita- 
tions. 

“The Lititz Express’”—Pennsylvania.— 
Besides its “Town Talk,” this paper contains 
interesting items concerning Franklin and 
Marshall College news, and an account of 
events taking place at Marietta, Neffsville, 
Tenryn, Lexington and Brickerville. 

“The Free Methodist” Chicago, Ill_—We 
find in this paper much interesting news con- 
cerning the Methodist organization in Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Birkmere, S. Dak.; Marion, 
Kan.; Estherville, Ta.; Elkhart, Ind.; Cow- 
den, Okla.; White Haven, Penn.; Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill., besides the family circle. 


’ 








“The Club Woman’—New York.—The 
May number come to us with a beautiful 
blue, white and gold cover, which breathes 
liberty and inspiration in it. It contains 
many articles of interest concerning affairs 
on this side of the Atlantic, and also a re- 

ort of “The Society of American Women 
in London.” A fine portrait is given of Mrs. 
Hugh Reid Griffin, the founder of this so- 
ciety; all club women will remember her 
visit to this country two years ago with 
pleasure, when we had the opportunity of 
interviewing her. 

“The American Monthly’—New York.— 
It is particularly appropriate in its subject 
matter and its illustrations. “The Great 
Fair at St. Louis and “The Warring Nations 
in the East” are two particularly interest- 
ing features in the May issue. 

“The Oakland Tribune”—Oakland, Cal.— 
This is quite an important paper, containing 
two parts, and of sufficient varied interest 
to suit all classes of people. Copious illus- 
trations are inserted, and ladies’ pictures 
are in profusion, as well as “Sporting News 
from Field and Club.” 

“Everett Press’”—Everett, Pa.—This pa- 
per contains an interesting “Washington 
letter,’ an article on “Our Neighbors,” 
and a collection of facts concerning Russia 
and Japan. 

“The Delineator”’—New York.—This mag- 
azine of fashion contains high-class literary 
matter, as well as current fashions and ar- 
tistic features, which are thoroughly up to 
date. Mme. Sembrich is the subject of a 
notable article by Gustav Cobbé, which is 
illustrated especially for this journal. An- 
other article on “Around the World in 
Eighty Pictures,” the reader is taken into a 
field of the greatest interest, Japan and 
Korea. 

“Commercial List and Price Current”— 
Philadelphia, Pa.—This paper contains its 
News Department, as well as its Department 
for Literature, stories, poetry, ete. Thus it 
cements many lines of interest, and contains 
much in a little. 

“The Chester County Times”—Parkesburg, 
Pa.—An article on “Early Times Out West” 
is interesting. Editorials and questions that 
strike home to those that live not only in 
Pennsylvania, but surrounding states, are 
well written. 

“Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal”— 
Toronto, Canada—contains articles calcu- 
lated to help the Pharmacal trade. 

“Pacific Medical Journal’—San Francisco, 
Cal.—Among its well-written editorials are 
to be found the following: “Pure Food,” 
“Diptheria and Anti-toxines” and “Medical 
Inspection in Schools.” Among its original 
articles is one on “Physical Culture,” by H. 
M. Hill, secretary of the Medical Institute 
of Physical Culture, Boston, Mass., and is 
written in a style that is caleulated to have 
considerable influence. 
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“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill.—contains an 
article on “Breathing and Auto-Suggestion,” 
by Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., editor; also 
one on “Reality,” by Dr. George W. Cary, 
and also other valuable contributions. 

“The American Medical Journal’—St. 
Louis, Mo.—This journal, as we have once 
pointed out, is publishing a series of articles 
on “The Composite Man,” by E. H. Pratt, 
M.D. These form a very interesting series, 
and are sure to be read with more than or- 
dinary interest. 

“The Medical Times”’—New York.—“The 
Nature and Treatment of Varicose Veins” is 
a subject that is treated with great care by 
G. R. Johnson, M.D. The editorial depart- 
ment contains an article on “The Study of 
Dietetics,” another on “The Measurements 
of Science,” a third on “The Cost of Medical 
Education,” “The Death Rate from Alcohol- 
ism,” all of which articles are well worth 
an examination, even although the readers 
may not be in the medical profession. 

“The Naturopath”—New York.—This is a 
magazine of health, edited by Benedict Lust, 
and contains articles on “Light,” “Air,” 
“Bathing,” “Rest and Exercise,” and all the 
other up-to-date health subjects. 

“The Medical Bulletin”—Philadelphia—is 
edited by John D. Shoemaker, M.D. “The 
Slaughter of the Innocents” is the title of 
an editorial which contains some salutary 
ideas. Another one is on “Salting the 
Tracks,” which points out the unhealthy 
practice adopted by street-railway men of 
seattering salt upon the tracks in order to 
melt the snow. Undoubtedly this habit has 
been responsible for many cases of disease, 
especially of the respiratory mucous mem- 
brane. 

“Practical Psychology’—Boston, Mass.— 
This is a quarterly, and is designed to apply 
psychological principles in the highest and 
best sense to daily life. 

“New Thought”—New York—contains an 
article on “Sense in the Silence,” by Paul 
Tyner, and “Germ Thoughts,” by Edwin 
Earle Purinton, which are exceedingly inter- 
esting articles. 

“Mind”—New York—the leading exponent 
of New Thought, contains an article on 
“Mental Healing,” by Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson. “The Element of Time in Dreams” 
is a subject discussed by Rev. Adolph 
Réeder, which is a subject over which much 
controversial thought has been expended. 

“Pittsburg Christian Advocate”—Pitts- 
burg—possesses a frontispiece of Bishop 
Stephen M. Merrill, who presided at the 
opening session of the twenty-fourth Dele- 
gated General Conference at Los Angeles, 
Cal., and an able article by Professor Henry 
S. Schribner, on “The Value of a College 
Education,” and another, “The Lips and the 
Life,” by the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, M.D., 
among other interesting articles. 
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“The Wayne County Alliance’—Sodus, 
New York.—This valuable local paper con- 
tains an article on “The Value of Influence,” 
and one on “The Beautiful Pictures of the 
Greatest World’s Fair.” In the former ar- 
ticle we are told it is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of influence, and persons 
cannot afford to lose sight of this if every 
action of their lives is watched by some 
other individual, with good or evil effect. 

“The Popular Phrenologist,” London, Eng., 
records the death in the April number of 
John William Waddington. He was in his 
eightieth year. His death took place on 
January 17th, at Manningham, Yorkshire. 
It also states that Professor T. Crist Eng- 
lish, speaking at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, recently, said the study of cerebral 
surgery had of late fallen into the back- 
ground, and little progress had been made. 
In his experience some degree of mental im- 
pairment occurred in ten per cent. of the 
cases of head injuries. 

The more the better. We are always glad to 
see persons enterprising enough to begin the 
publication of Phrenological literature, and 
the monthly called “Mind and Body,” issued 
in Melbourne, Australia, will, no doubt, 
prove to be in time a successful and useful 
contribution to our only too slender list of 
publications. The first number contains a 
sketch of J. A. Fowler, Vice-president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and an 
article by her on “Perfect Development.” 

“Lippincott’s Magazine”—Philadelphia.— 
Heading the list of seven short stories is “In 
the Springtime,” by Henry W. Liniar, and 
among the poets represented this month are 
Minna Irving, Wm. H. Frost, ete. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





“Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler. Price, 
$1.00. The main body of the work is de- 
voted to an _ exposition of the social 
nature, with suggestions in relation to 
those qualities which should, and _ those 
which should not, exist in husband and 
wife. The history of marriage, and a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms of different nations and tribes, from 
the commencement of the world to the 
present time is contained in the former 
part of the book. 

“Science of Life,” by O. S. Fowler, may 
be adopted by those contemplating mar- 
riage and those who are not happily mar- 
ried, as it will be found a valuable help 
to obtain harmony and good feeling for 
their future life. Price, $3.00. 

“Memory,” by O. 8. Fowler. The work 
before us is pre-eminently calculated to 
promote the power of developing the 
human mind according to the natural laws 
of our being. Many of the old-fashioned 
systems have already passed away, and no 
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more plausible or reasonable plans have 
yet been adopted. Price, $1.00. 

Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written a 
work entitled, “Search Lights and Guide 
Lines; or, Man and Nature—What they 
Are, What They Were, and What They 
Will Be.” This volume is gotten up in a 
very attractive form, and may be called a 
pocket edition. Bound in cloth, at 50 
cents. As the title indicates, it treats of 
subjects of universal interest. 

“The House Beautiful,” by William C. 
Gannett. “Many practical suggestions, 
woven together by the loving desire that 
the great art of home-building should re- 
ceive the study it deserves, and so make 
every home a House Beautiful.”—‘Public 
Opinion.” Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

“Health and a Day,’ by Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A. This little book aims at a 
sane and rational treatment of the prob- 
lem of health and the conditions of a nor- 
mal and useful life. It presents no 
panacea. It prescribes no iron regimen, 
It proclaims no new and wonderful dis- 
covery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-heal- 
ing, and not vicarious help. Its phi- 
losophy is based on science and common 
sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith that this life is really worth liv- 
ing, and that it is our duty to make the 
most and the best of it. Price, $1.00. 

Useful books for the business man are: 
“How to Keep a Store,” which is full of 
suggestions likely to be overlooked. Price, 
$1.00. “Ready for Business; or, Choosing 
an Occupation,” which gives what the au- 
thor calls an inside view of various trades, 
businesses, and professions. Paper, 75 
cents. “The Successful Commercial Trav- 
eller; or, How to Sell Goods,” by an old 
drummer, is hintful for the first trip, ar- 
ranging samples, making routes, how to 
obtain a knowledge of customers and their 
standing, meeting competition, making con- 
cessions, ete. Price, 20 cents. 

“Life of Dr. Francois Gall, Craniologist 
and Founder of Phrenology,” by Jessie A. 
Fowler. Containing many _ illustrations, 
specially drawn and photographed for this 
work. Price, 25 cents. 

Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D., deserves 
the reputation he has received through the 
pages of “/Edeology.” Neither times nor 
pains has been spared in insuring the re- 
liability of quotations and cases. That 
much benefit should result from this inves- 
tigation there is little doubt. Let the 
reader weigh carefully the facts and argu- 
ments given, and we have no fear for the 
results. Price, $1.50. 

“How to Read Character in Handwriting; 
or, The Grammar of Graphology,” by Henry 
Frith, Fowler & Wells Co. Price, 50 cents. 
We quote the following: “Dear Sir —I 
acted toward the man in the manner I 
judged best from your description of his 
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character. He was a perfect stranger to 
me, and I may add that your cautions and 
your reading of his characterictics put me 
on my guard. You have saved me a con- 
siderable sum of money.” This work is 
fully illustrated with characteristic hand- 
writing. 

“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school-life. By Ellen E. Ken- 
yon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 

“Every Day Biography.” This book, by 
Amelia J. Calver, 12mo, 378 pp., in cloth, 
contains 1,400 brief biographies, arranged 
by every day in the year, as a book of 
reference for teachers, students, the home 
circle, and intelligent readers generally. 
The index is copious and adds greatly to 
the ready usefulness of the work. “Al- 
though unpretentious, this book will be 
welcomed by thousands of persons.”—New 
York Herald. Price, $1.50. 

We are often asked for a text-book on 
physiognomy. We cannot recommend one 
better than “New Physiognomy,” by S. R. 
Wells, especially on account of the large 
amount of illustrations of all natures. 
Price, $3.00. 

Many readers of the JoURNAL have yet 
to become acquainted with “Homo-Cul- 
ture,” the revised edition of “Stirpiculture,” 
by M. L. Holbrook. This will furnish the 
most scientific information and add much 
to the happiness and luxury of future 
home makers. Price, $1.00. 

“The Human Body and Its Marvellous 
Structure” is a household book; it will be 
specially useful to parents, and the illus- 
trations make it still more valuable when 
instructing children at home. Price, 50 
cents. 

Sea air is most refreshing. Sea bathing 
combined with it is equally enjoyable and 
beneficial to the overworked. George 
Black’s work on “Sea Air and Sea Bath- 
ing” will add much to this great luxury in 
the pleasant reading and valuable informa- 
tion on the proper way to bathe. Price, 
50 cents. 

“Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter,” including the management of youth, 
is really a gem. We wish it was in the 
hands of every young man and woman 
throughout the world, as it tells us how to 
cultivate and restrain the organs of the 
brain and establish an equilibrium. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Education and Self-Improvement, Com- 
plete.” Price, $2.50. This comprises the 
series of popular works on the application 
of phrenology to education and_ self-im- 
provement in one complete volume, in 


which form it has had a large sale, and it 
is in many respects one of the best educa- 
tional hand-books published, as it takes 
into account the whole man, hence its com- 
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pleteness. The emotions, as well as the 
intellect, must be educated. 

“How to Teach” is a book for teachers, 
in which parents are included, as they are 
the teachers of the first principles of life, 
and should read this book. It abounds in 
valuable suggestions and counsels derived 
from many years’ experience, and treats 
in a familiar manner the subject, and is 
particularly adapted to reading in the fam- 
ily as well as in the study of the teacher. 
Price, $1.50. 
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PRACTICAL COMMON-SENSE PURSE. 
Opens and Closes with a Till. 

When the till is one-fourth closed the coin 
will not lose if it drops or is thrown on 
the floor, and the closing and opening of a 
clasp is saved, the clasp being entirely un- 
necessary; in fact, one of its important 
features is the great advantage it has over 
all other purses, in its ease of opening and 
closing. 

To use this purse, open it wide and put 
the coin in the till and raise that side 
slightly, when the weight of the coin will 
cause it to slide into the pocket, or depress 
it and the coin will run out on the till as 
desired, to make change. While new, or 
should it choke in the mouth, the coin will 
at once follow your finger if you press it 
on the bottom of the till and draw it along. 

Open the inside pocket by unclasping the 
lapel, and press it down under the rim of 
the till to secure the coin in the main pocket, 
and to form a till for the inside pocket, in 
which gold coin or paper money can be se- 
eurely and conveniently kept. This purse 
is made without a stitch, and securely fas- 
tened with rivets so that there will be no 
premature giving away at any one point. It 
sells on sight, and the longer in use the 
greater satisfaction it gives, standing ahead 
of all other purses offered at the price, not 
taking into consideration its superior advan- 
tages. 

It is made at present in four grades, viz.: 
C Small, C Grade, B Grade, and A Grade. 
For sale by John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 





“The Popular Phrenologist,” April, 1904, 
says: “While encouraging the young I have 
no desire to neglect the old. The PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, published by Messrs. 
Fowler & Co., of New York, necessarily 
takes precedence, but though old it has not 
yet reached its dotage. It is still bright, 
and its articles of first-rate value. Every 
Phrenologist should subscribe for it.” $1 
per year. 

I WILL GIVE YOU exclusive territory to 
sell my valuable line of Securities. Only 
need presenting to make a sale. Write to- 
day for particulars to Dr. H. A. Mumaw, 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Mhserve the Contrasts in these Heads. 





--<--= 
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~ 





Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip I, of Spain, a tyrant. 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the bes: 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their mora! and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 





HOW TO STUDY 
STRANGERS 


Temperament 
Face and Head 











By NELSON SIZER 


Cloth, $1.50 


NEW departure in “Character 


Study.” Brain: its structure 


and uses. 


relation to the brain. 


The skull and its 


Skull made 


thin by brain activity. A new facial 
angle. Temperament: its influence 


on character. 


Benefactors of man- 


kind. Literary and business success. 


Talent and culture. 
peculiar organizations. 
toric characters. 


Child culture. 


culture. 


Varied and 
Great his- 
Capacity and 
Character 


studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 


Tracy, ete. 


368 pages. 


Profession of Law, 
Science, Ministry, etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


8vo, 


315 ILLUSTRATIONS 


‘6 Mr. Sizer has made a | 
book which will find wide | 


reading.”’— N.Y. World. 


| * ** He presents man in so 


many and such varied lights 
that all that he says is inter- 


| esting.”"—N. Y. Times. 


** Remarkable for sim- 
plicity and force," —Phila- 
delphia Press. 


‘*The work is specially 
interesting in its character 
studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their 
individual spheres.’’— 
Evangelical Messenger. 


** Possesses real interest 
to students of human char- 
acter.”” — Philadelphia 
Call, 


‘* The study of tempera- 
ment is exhaustive and a 
notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiol- 


| ogy.’ — Columbus, O., 


Dispatch. 


‘«Furnishes helpful hints 
to deal with strangers.’’— 
Spring field, Mass., Union, 


*¢*Eminently practical in 
its teachings.’’— Chatta- 


| nooga Daily News. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Head and Face a 


[lirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 


aphs. 
a of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the a 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then pa 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 

hotographs of candidates for marriage; 

a and mothers do the same in behalfof 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “‘ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
____ 24 East 224 Street, NEW YORK 


Reinhold’ s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


wt 825 Grove St.,San Francisco, Cal., the “‘City of Roses,” 
“The Sunny South.’ Application, a veritable treat. 
i August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a ForFerrure or $1,000. We relieve all usually 
deemed incurable. No drugs, no knife. Room, board, and 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $ . 12 weeks, $198. Dr. Rein- 
hold’s Book, t Neenre a rugs, ” 560 PP. ro ‘illustrated, 
$2.50; ** Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, $2; ‘* Cure ‘a Con- 
sumption,” $3; “‘ Our Methods of Cure,” 75 cente 


f Scientific delineations of character and 


personality from handwriting. Good and 
bad qualities noted, fatal defects pointed 
out and possibilities revealed, Send 50 cents 
and specimen of handwriting. 


HENRY RICE, Seaman 
1927 Madison Avenu 


A New Poster | 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenologic?! Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St... NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 


| that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 


health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 


| Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
810 to #30, according to room. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It hasa Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price. 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
| Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘‘A Plain Talk to 


Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,’ 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 





Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS, 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 
tution considered in its threefold nature— 


Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 
THoMAS A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 
$2.00. 


The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a —- 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. ty 
Important Questions Answered. Price Ps a 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., — York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $78. 751; 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


matural and scientific methods. 
No insane. 


No drugs. A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, NortTH WATER GaP, MoNkUE Co., Pa 


44 years in this work. 


> 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 


Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 


MSS. W A NTED oo Thousands of men and women 


have undeveloped talent tor 
writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. We criticise, edit, and put 
literary matter in shape for publication. Send any manuscript of 
not more than 4,900 wor ls, and 50 cents (silver) for our work and 
trouble ; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten- 
tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers. We are “on the 
square "’ and mean business. Address 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 

515 Sixth St., N.W.. Washington, D. C. 


AND HOME COOK BOOK 
Cooked and Uncooked Foods 
What to Eat and How to Eat it 
Pick out what’s best ; Nature will do the rest. 
Send us your name and address, and we will send you our descrip- 
tive literature free with a sample copy of our magazine. THE 
MAZDAZNAN,. a monthly magazine of Modern Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. 
TUE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

8016- “18fLake Park Avenue, Dept. 8, CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


Edited by GEora% Back, M.B. Edin., Author of 
“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Iilness, ” eto. 
Llustrated. 


Price, 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach It 
Eyesight. and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick Nursing 

The Young Wife's Advice Book 
Sleep, and How to Obtain It 

10 Hearing. and How to Keep It 

11 Sea Air and Sea Bathin, 

12 Health tn Schools and Workshops 
13 The Human Body : Its Structure and Design 


COARQakm one 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
gay of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, POSTPAID. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


24 East 22d Street. New York 





THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. ‘or circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 











J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 











Send for Pamphlet 





A {Sharp Point 


n be kept on Dinose Amorjons Gen hite 
Toectie without breaking "munate 
They write smoothest a. last , oat. —_ 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or pd 
THE ENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH BIXON CRUCIBLE co. Jersey City,N.J. 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 

rices. Regalia, Jewels, 
adges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supphes. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & Cu., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, Nu. 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 


COCO Oe 


“Money piaget in mine Comins is y 
sown in the eart 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 


Mine and Smelter located in 


f 
( 
( 
: SONORA, OLD MEXICO, 











One of the Most rendfal | room Regions 
nthe World 


Treasury Stock for Sali Sale on Easy Terms. 


Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 


Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 





Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular. ¢ 
Bank References. 


2044..4..4.4..4.16.2.9 99 IIIB 
A New Design in Callipers 


These are used for measuring heads in various ways, 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 
given organ, also the width or length of the head, 


PRICE, $2.50 








Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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CHRISTIAN LADY of ample means 

unmarried and interested especially 

in the natural laws of Health, diet and dress 

may learn something to her advantage by 

addressing ‘* Opportunity,” care of Phren- 
ological Journal. 


7 INVALIDS’ 
HOME’SANATORIUI 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford aud 
Rose B. Jackson, M D., Doctor Gifford’s co-workers 
for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 
electricity, Swedish movements, massage, special diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs No insane. Will 
take boarders who are not patients. 





Everyone interested in Human Science should read 


The Golden Age 


the official organ of The Universal Improvement 
Society. 

Each number contains an explanation of the Objects, 
Principles, Methods, and Plans of the Society. 

Also readable articles on Human Science. 

Edited by GEORGE [. WOLFE, Founder and 
President of the Society. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy. 

Address 


The Universal Improvement Society 


Pub. Dept. 
Room B, Times Blde. Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s over FF bese ee ee 
Soothing Syrup Wo'ttes ror 


HERS 

THEIR CHILDREN 

WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 

pl IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 

GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

Wi ND Cole C, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A 

Sold by po in every part of the 

world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnoti-m, 
psychic research, and the application of 
the principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and snecess. 


TEN CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your 
friend’s name also. 
SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 
SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO, 


4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 








IN THE COMMON SENSE PURSE 

Leads all others. Overa million sold and sales daily 
increasing. No seams, clasps, or buckles. Opens and 
closes like a till. Only purse you can make change 
with gloves on, Once used nothing else is good 
enough. Style D, 356-5 ; C, with extra pocket, 50c.; 
B, made of Vict Kid, 7§¢.; A, of Morocco, "$1.00. 
Send stamp for sample. Agents who want a good 
seller, write for wholesale price 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


YE QUAINT [YJAGAZINE 

ODD, QUEER and CURIOUS 
Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 
ments. Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 

b: = EXPERT ASTROLOGER, 
magazine is profusely illustrated 
S with halftone pictures of peculiar things, 
ple, places, curious and comical situa- 


tions-etc-» LIBERAL PRIZES ARF GIVEN 


Every YEARLY subscriber is given 


AN ASTROLOCICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


{lot a ready printed affair, but one made ex pressiy Seo 


— ——" ateof on giving hour and place if kno 

© year six months 2 

Positively no free copies. TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
QUAINT PUBLISHING Co, 
Room 22, 7% St. Paul Street, Boston, Mans. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S GUIDE 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 


CONCERNING MARRIAGE 
By Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of “ How to Be Happy 


Though Married " 50 cents 
THE APPLAUSE RECITER 

A New Collection 50 cents 
ATHLETICS OF TO-DAY 

By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 
SPEECHES AND TOASTS 50 cents 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 
Or, The Operations and Phenomena of the Spiritual 
Element in Man. Price, $1.50 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 
The relation of electric force to the maintenance and 
operation of the dual man 


SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 
By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. Illus. Price, $2.00 


EVOLUTION AND PHRENOLOGY 


By ALFRED THOMAS STORY Price, $1.50 
THE SECRET OF GOOD HEALTH AND LONG LIFE 
By Haypon Brows, L.R.C., P.L.R., C.S.Edin. 5 cents 


THE BOOK OF STITCHES 


By ELLEN T. Masters, Author of “ Drawn Linen 


Work.” Illustrated. 50 cents 
THE GENTLE ART OF GOOD TALKING 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 


WHAT SHALL I SAY? 


A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 


RECITATIONS COMIC AND OTHERWISE 


By Jay Hickory Woop 50 cents 
HOW TO ACQUIRE AND STRENGTHEN WILL-POWER 
By Prof. RicHarp J. EBBARD Price, $2.50 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS 
By RicHARD Harte. Part I. Animal Magnetism, §$2./0 


Part Il. From Mesmer to Charcot, $5.00 
Send 10 cts. (anicure File 
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The Exact Science of Health 
Based Upon Life’s Great Law 


The Analogue of Newton’s Law of Gravitation 
By ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 2 9 PRICE, $2.00 








HIS work is devoted to the science of human health, into which it has 

introduced the exactness of astronomy and chemistry. Nature is a 

trinity, constituted of three fundamental departments, the mechanical, 
chemical, and vital. Each of these is the product of its own force, operating 
in accordance with its own law, a knowledge of which, and especially of the 
law, makes the science to be as exact in the one department as in the other. 


Life’s Great Law has been discovered, and proves to be the analogue and 
even counterpart of Newton’s law, with results to vital science more wonder- 
ful than either chemistry or mechanics ever produced. 

Life’s Great Law solves all medical problems, explains all vital phenomena, 
and establishes an invariably successful practice. Chemistry has done won- 
ders for humanity in a hundred years, but an exact vital science will outstrip 
it as two to one in half the time. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 

















THE 





The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products, raw food dietary for one week, and 


Another Declaration of Independence! 








narcotics have had on his system 


harmonious life. 


a revelation to you. CLOTH, PREPAID, $2.00. 


and Freedom :; :: 3: 








dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. 
tains the following chapters : 


EYES : 
<5 4 1." Man’s Position in Nature 3. The Raw Food Question 


6. The Ethies of Diet Reform 


many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, 50 cts. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO. 


Suite 10—765 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In his long and laborious struggle for mental and physical freedom man will cheer- 
fully welcome a book that is written to free him from the letters which, as the remains 
of a dark and barbarous age, still firmly grasp his body and mind. This book, 
‘¢The Diagnosis from the Eye,’’ deals with a wonderful discovery by which 
everybody with but little gift of observation will become able to diagnose from the iris of 
the eye alone his inherited and acquired tendencies toward health and disease, the 
effects which accidents, operations, poisonous drugs and medicines, stimulants and 


But more than this, the book teaches also bow to cure disease, to heal injuries, and 
to keep well and vigorous by the simple methods which nature employs throughout the 
organic world: it brings a message of hope and health to all who suffer from the per- 
nicious practices of a pseudo-science; it lightens the way that leads to a happy and 


‘‘ The Diagnosis from the Eye"’ is written ina plainand popular language and contains 
150 pages With 72 original illustrations, fully explaining this wonderful art, which will be 


THE FOUNDATION A Guide to Health, Weetth, 
OF ALL REFORM By oTTO CARQUE 


is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 


2. Chemistry and Physiology of Nutrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian Diet 
5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, — 


MARRIAGE NOT A AGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof.Aizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents. 


Are they well mated? 





RY ONE as cone Bors, GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Kceping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
ito both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 


love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 











eae AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to take orders for our new High Grade 
Guaranteed Bicycles. 


New 1903 Models 


\ Bellise,’’ “ Complete $8.75 
Cossack, ”? Guaranteed High Grade $10.75 
“4 Siberian, 4d A Beauty $12.75 
“«Neudortf, dd Road Racer $14.75 
no better bicy cle at any price. 
Any other make or model you want at one-third 
paree usual price. Choice of a standard tires and best 
equipment on all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
a papal nl a VAL C. ° De any one 
without a cent deposit and allow {O FRE 
TRIAL before purchase is binding. E 
500 Second Hand Wheels $3 to | 


taken in trade by our Chicago — stores, 
ail makes and models, good as new............ 
T BU a bicycle until you have writen for our 
Ti FACT RY Ae AND FREE TRIAL OFFER, 
ires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at balf regular price, 
in our big free sundry catalog. Contains a world of useful information. Write for it. 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, lil. 




















Masseges the Skin, Circulates the Blood» 





Fowler’ ~ Friction Soa Removes all Stains, Effete and Foreign Mat; 


ter, Blackheads and Blemishes, Kills al 
Microbes and Disease Germs, Prevents and Cures Corns, Callouses, Excessive Perspiration, Offensive Bodily Odors: 
and other Skin Diseases, Relieves Colds, Rheumatism,.and Gout. Imparts Health, Vigor, and Beauty to the Skin. 


Agents Wasted FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d Street, New York City 
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14 ADVERTISEMENTS 





A NEW BOOK 


EDEOLOGY 


PLAIN TRUTHS FOR ALL 


A Treatise on the Generative System, in three parts, 
including Pre-Natal Influence (Influence which affects 
an unborn child), Hygiene of the Generative System 


By SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOT, M.D. 


Containing Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 


This book deals in an open, frank, but delicate way, 
with all points of interest on the generative system 


It Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 





Agents Wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given on application 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 











The 4) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwesteffectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers ; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


(os =A new bookstore stock for exchanze 
for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS 


The Phrenological Annual 
and Register 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 


For 1904 
Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 
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Summer Discomforts 


—Sunburn, Chafing, Prickly Heat, Bites, 
Stings, Etc.,— are quickly relieved by 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Pure as the Pines. 


A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo. 
Cleansing, Healing, Cooling and Refreshing. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


faereees* 
In? PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“*Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 
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